-/ @leation that. he felt that there was any: 
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His “History of the United States” 





a Curious 


Compound of Studies“in Famous Personalities 
and of “Fact” Much of Which May Surprise 
New England Readers 


By CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN, 


(Professor of History, 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED. STATES. 
By Cecil Chesterton, with an introduc- 
tion by Gilbert K. Chesterton. _New 
York: George H. Doran Company. . $2.50. 

HE author of this book died in a 
French military hospital from the 
effects of exposure in the last fierce 
fighting of the war, fighting far 

which he had volunteered after being In- 
validead home. His brother, Gilbert Ches- 
terton, inthe brief and admirable intro- 
duction with which he presents this book 
to the world, says this of him: 

Before he died he did at least two 
things that he desired. One may seem 
much greater than the other; but he 
would not have shrunk from naming 
them together. He saw the end of an 
empire that was the nightmare of the 
nations; but I believe it pleased him al- 
most as much that he had been able, 
often in the intervals of bitter warfare 
and. by the aid of a brilliant memory, 
to put together these pages on the his- 
tory, so necessary and so strangely 
negiected, of the great democracy 
which he never patronized, which he 
not only loved but honored. 


With Cecil Chesterton's services as a 
soldier, fighting for his country and for 
ours, in as noble a cause as history any- 
wheré records, we are not here concerned, 
save, in passing, to express our profound 
gratitude and respect. By those services 
he contributed to the enlargement of the 
bounds of human liberty, and what greater 
thing a man.can do-with his life has never. 
yet been pointed out. A brave man, in a 
crisis like that of our day, is worth many 
immaculate historians, and the man who 
thought straight on this war and who real- 
ized in action all the implications of his 
thought will merit and will receive a full 
meed of honor from his contemporaries 
and his successors. 

But we are here concerned not with a 
life, but with a book, and a book which, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, ought never to 
have been published, for it can do no con- | 
ceivable good, and will do harm if it is 
widely read and if its readers believe it to 
be a true and faithful portrayal of our na- 
tional development. One may sympathize 
entirely with Chesterton’s motive in writ- 
ing it, and may admire the pluck and spirit 
with ‘which he carried through the work 
under -the most unfa®orable conditions, . 
snatching whatever periods of leisure. 
might come to him, which were few, and. 
finishing the book ‘‘ at odd moments, 
even on the march, so intensely did the in- 
terest of his subject possess and: pursue 
him,’’ as his’ brother informs us. 

Chesterton’s motive was, as he himself 
explains in his preface, written in May, 
1918, to supply a lack which he asserts ex- 
ists In England of a concentrated and read- 
able history of the United States, which the 
average layman would have either time or 
temptation to peruse. The book is an out- 
growth of a yisit to America: 

.I-have thought that, in writing it,.I 

might perhaps be discharging some lit- 

tle part of the heavy debt of gratitude 
which. I owe to America for the hospi- 
tality I received from her when I vis- 
ited her shores during the early months 
of the war. This book is in another 
sense the product of that visit; what-I - 
then saw and rd of contemporary 
America so fascinated me that, beliey- © 
ing as I do that the key to every people 
is in-its past, I could .not rest: until I 
had mastered all that I could of the his- 
tory of my delightful hosts. 

The pity is that the author could, in the 
time. at his disposal, master so very little, 
and that, under such conditions, he should. 
have cared to write at all or that his execu- 
tors or publishers should have given to the 
world a book that could not add to the rep- 

* utation of the author; that-must in the nat- 
tre of the case be superficial, and that can; 
asa matter of fact, only mislead any read- 
er_who takes it scriously. There 4s in-Mr,. 
“Chesterton’s approach. to his subject and 
in-his manner of discharging his task no tin- 


_ sacrifices ‘for their-country’s sake are in- 
‘deed her’ servants, but those who compel 
- others to make them in her name are her 
“enemies, they would: cut freedom at the | 


, tions stretch far beyond the local concerns 


Columbia University.) 


special difficulty in writing the, history of 
a great people whose records cover several 
centuries, or that the historian ought to 
possess qualities other than those of the 
journalist or political agitator. He sailed 
forth debonairely on seas at times quite 
rough, and carried far too light a cargo for 
safety. Without trying to suggest that the 
writing of history is a solemn and occult 
art, whose mysteries can be comprehended 
and revealed only by specially selected hie- 
rophants long broken to the job, neverthe- 
less, it may be said with confidence that 
Clio cannot be taken by storm, but requires 
much patient and skillful wooing. More- 
over, Clio likes a certain degree of self-ef- 
facement in her suitors, and does not con- 
sider it seemly that, in the mildst of their 
devotions, they should take occasion to air 
all their personal predilections and aver- 
sions with boisterous, joyous abandon. But, 





paths, let us bear in mind that, as Lord 
Acton said, ‘‘ it is by solidity of criticism 
more than by plenitude of erudition that 
the study of history strengthens and 
straighten» and extends the mind.’’ Now, 
in the book under consideration we have 
neither plenitude of. erudition nor solidity 
of criticism. Alarm is aroused at once in 
the judicious when we see the main sources 


not to dally longer in these mythologic by- | 


THIS COUNTRY AS MR. CHESTERTON SEES Tr 





yoraciously such original records as he 
could get, of which reading there is very 
little evidence in the book, Mr. Chesterton 
adds: ‘* The two existing histories, which I 
also read and upon which J. have: drawn 
most freely, are that of the present Presi- 
dent of the United States and that of Pro- 
fessor Rhodes, dealing with the period from 
1850 to 1876.'". A number of reflections 
might be made concerning this sentence, 
but one must suffice. The critical .discrim- 
ination of the author in-cheosing his guides 
leaves much to be desired. Onc of the men 
named is a distinguished historian, the 
other is not. The two most c¢rtainly do 
not belohg in the same class. Nor was 
there any such dire compulsion of choice 
as the author apparently thought, for there 
are still other ‘‘ existing *’ histories which 
would have proved more instructive than 
one of these. However, this is a perilous 
line of comment and is better avoided. 

But even if Mr. Chesterton had had more 
leisuré for investigation and a wider range 
of material at his disposal there is reason 
to believe that the result would have been 
much the same. He was too exuberant 
and lively a personality to wear the con- 
straining harnéss of the historian. He was 
essentially a polemic, a militant, a born 
fighter, and history was for him merely an- 
other vehicle for the expression of his emo- 
tions, his likes and dislikes, which were 
generally extreme in character, ough 
subject to change. A Fabian Socialist, he 
later renounced socialism; an Anglo-Cath- 
olic, he later became a Roman Catholic; a 
hater of parliaments and political parties, 
he was an admirer and eulogist of the 
** strong ’’’ man, though his criterion of 
strength would not be universally accept- 
able, It is no accident that Andrew Jack- 
son is his great hero in American history, : 
appealing to him far more than even such 





upon which the author relied for his infor- 
mation. After stating that he had read 
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AND THE WORLD. 


THE HOME By Ra 
The Macmillan’ Com- 


Leomnigeg oe Tagore. 
.75. 
HIS is a very quaint, interesting 
and significant book, a curious 
blend of straightforwardness and 
: subtlety, of ‘conventional nar- 
ratiwe, satire and poetry. As a story, 


it presents the usual triangle, wife, 
husband, and husband's friend, in a 
direct, almost baldly simple fashion. The 


situation is as old as Eden and as universal 
as the serpent, so it is no’ shock to find it 
in an. Indian setting. . Yet, though the 
touch of the exotic gives it an added pi- 
quancy, the story value of the book is the 
least of its claims upon us. ‘The social and 
political problems discussed in.it are also 
as old and as universal as the fall of man, 
ahd perhaps they are as acute in India to-* 
day as they are in England and America, 
but it is hard to belicve that Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore did not write “The Home 
and the World” with an eye mainly, if not 
exclusively, upon the West. Ih short, the 
galled jade winces. 

Nikhil, the husband, stands, it is safe to 
gay, as the mouthpiece of Tagore’s own 
opinions. He is. a, poet, a scholar, a 
dreamer, and a gentleman. He loyes his 
country and he loves his wife. He ex- 
pends-a fortune to’ develop native indus- 
tries, only to be denounced as a traitor 
when a chauvinistic Patriotism becomes 
popular, and the mob takes up. the cry of 
Swadeshi—the Nationalist «movement. He 
educates his wife beyond the general .con- 
dition of Indian women, and her new free- 
dom goes to her head disastrously. His 
ig. the hard lot of the intelligent, honest 
man of any country who refuses to ally 
himself with the extreme wing of either 
radical or conservative party: He gets 
kicks from either side and ha’pence from 
none. When he says,“ Those- who make: 


root, to gain it, at the top,” his implica- 


.of @ Bengali yillage.. 





back to her husband, after her stormy at- 


men as Washington and Lincoln. 
There was no trace of the -Laodicean in 


BY TAGORE, W. 


and what he liked he adored.. 


. For much of the early legislation of 
the Puritan colonies one ean. find no 
parallel in the history’ of European 
men. vi that strange, fierce 
creed which~ Wesley> so «correctly : 
scribed as one that gave.God the exact . 
functions and. attributes of the. devil, 
produced even in Europe a sufficieticy 
of madness and horrors; but here was 

Calvinism cut off from its’ “European 

roots and from the reaction, and influ- ; 

ence of Christian civilization. ..Its rec- 
ords read like. those of a madhouse 

where’ religious maniacs have’ broken. 
loose and locked. up their keepers. We. 
hear of men stoned to death for kissing 
their wives on the Sabbath, of lovers 
pilloried or flogged* at cart’s ‘tail for 

kissing each other at all without li- 

cense from the deacons, the. whole cul- 

minating in a mad panic ‘of wholesale® 
demo and witch-burning so vividly 
descri' in one of ‘thé most. brilliant - 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘stories, ‘* Lois the 

Witch.’’ Of course, in time the fanati- 

cism of the first New England settlers 

cooled inte something like sanity: 

As we strike this remarkable description 
on Page 31 we settle back at once pre- 
pared to enjoy a giddy and exhilarating 
series of “* thrills *’ more customary, per- 
haps, on the films than in -chronicled 
transactions of New England as usually set 
forth by historians. Alj that one can say, 
in the presence of such a pictorial tour de 
force, is that one would not wish to be 
known as one of Mr. Chesterton's 
** sources.”” 

On Page 32 we read concerning Pennsyl- 
vania that *‘ this plantation was designed 
especially as a refuge for the religious sect 
to which Penn belonged, the Quakers, who 
had been persecuted by all religious parties 
and especially savagely by the Puritan 
colonists of New England '’; and on Page 








( Continued on Page 322) 


L. COMFORT, 


HARRY JOHNSTON, AND OTHERS 


wife from Nikhil, is the foil against whom 
the other characters define themselves; 
an Indian would-be Sanine, a loud-mouthed 
demagogue, a conscienceless individualist 
with a touch of genius about him.” His 
theory of property is a very simple one: 
Whose is the money? No one can 
take it away when he departs this life, 
for it is_no part of his soul. Today it 
is mine, tom my son‘s, the next 
day his creditor’s. Since, in fact, money 
belongs to no one, why should any 
blame attach to our patriots if, instead 
of leaving it for some worthless son, 
théy take it for their Own use? 


Somehow, this has a familiar ring, and 
once more we suspect the author of hav- 
ing gathered his material from Occident 
as wéll as Orient. 

But it is in the portrait of Bimala that 
Tagore’s satire strikes furthest afield. She 
is too small a vessel to hold the ocean of. 
Nikhil's love, yet Sandip finds it easy to 
persuade her that she herself is the ocean, 
the inspiration, the source of all things. 
He teaches her to spell Woman with a 
capital letter: 


Listening to his allegories, I had for- 
gotten that I was plain and simple Bi- 


mala: I- was. “embodiment 
of universal joy. . Nothing. could fetter 
me, nothing was ble for me; 


whatever I touched would gain new 
life. * * © And this hero, this true 
servant of the*country,-this devotee of 
mine—this flaming intelligence, this 
burning energy, this shining genius— 
him algo was I creating from moment 
to: moment. 


She has splendid impulses, but no judg- 
ment; keen perceptiéhs, but no power to. 
put two and two together. She can .see 
that “the. thing whieh seems. so. glerious 
when viewed from the heights of the coun-: 
try’s cause looks so. muddy when seen. 
from the bottom,” but it is simply a.puz- 
zling fact to her, and nothing: more. Of 
course she does a tet of mischief, and: 
‘comes a most paizfai cropper. At the end: 
of the book we aee her preparing to. turn * 


tempt to “lead her own life,” but by this 
time ..the. husband has _discoveréd. that 


so the future does not look bright’ for 

poor, generous, easily dazzled Bimala. 
“The Home and the World,” in: brief, 

under its old-fashioned title, so reminiscent 


~ to say up-to-the-minute, tale. Its charac- 


don, and in Chicago, and in Medicine Hat 
as well as in India—the conscientious mod- 
erate, the Prussian-minded agitator, the 


their portraits not only with psychological 
insight; but with a disarmingly. innocent 
satire‘which adds enormoiisly to the effect. 
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THE YELLOW LORD 


THE YELLOW LORD. 
Comfort. George . H. 
_$1.50 net. 

AR out in the Pacific Ocean *‘ south 
of the Lorchering group’. lies the 
lonely jewel-like Magdalena Island. 

Perhaps the chart-makers haye forgotten 

to mark down its position, but there it is 

nevertheless, beautiful and solitary, with 


By Will Levington 
. Doran Company. 


row mouth of its harbor, whose deep blue 
water ripples upon a broad white. stretch 
of beach. Few white people ever come to 
Magdalena Island, the domain of the last: 


house of Tsui,Tsing, he who is called ‘‘ The - 
Yellow Lord.’ But jt.so happened that one 
Jack Bowditch, stranded in Shanghai, saw 


News, whereby the Tsui Tsing Trading 
Company of Singapore made known its de 
‘sire for a number of ‘white young ger- 


2, 8:9 No marriage or ancestral déepend- 
-encies preferred ’’ to: act as managers of 
fsland tea plantations. ~Bowditch, belo 
himself relates. the stofy of his adv 
“tures, went. at once to.Singapore and | 
«plied for the place. Presently he 
-that Tsui Tsing was a name said to have 








“there are. more things intife than the, : : 





--Bandip, the friend. who seth winery and 


union er separation of man-and woman,” 








Mr. Chesterton. What. he hated he hated 
In the 
former category the New England Puritans 
and their Calvinism easily hold first places : 


of England in the fifties, and its old-fash-__ 
‘ionéd simplicities, is a very modern, not ~ 


‘tlemen desirous of “dignity and’ good pay = 













ters are all here in New York, and in Lon- © 


ardent feminist. Tagore has touched off _ 


the two great pillar rocks guarding-the nar- ~ 


representative of the great commercial - 


an advertisement inthe North China” 
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waterfronts, but that the firm was now in 
the control of some European capitailists, 
who managed it under certain peculiar re- 
strictions. What these re:'trictions were he 
could not find out, ner way he able to ob- 
tain any information about the present 
head of the famous old hous®, the ** Yellow 
Lord."’ All this, however, Concerned him_ 
but little at the time, compared with the 
fact that he was kept waiting-without.a 
definite reply to his application until the 
arrival of a certain Mr. Guthrie Catten— 
Guthrie Catten being the cool, quiet, subtle 
young Englishman who is by all odds the 
most interesting character in the book. 

Apart from this introduction, the action 
of the story all takes place on Magdalena 
Island itself, amid the little group of white 
people living there surrounded by Chinese, 
Malays, and Singalese. On the very day 
of his arrival Jack Bowditch meets Chireen 
Holt, the Persian-named heroine of the 
story, and has an encounter with an enor- 
mous Chinaman ‘‘ a monster, broad, thick, 
tall, tallowy features, chalk-white teeth,”* 
a horrible, bestial creatur. who seemed to 
him ‘all that was loathly and abomina- 
bie,’’ and whose identity he learned with a 
shock of surprise. But although his first 
day on the island was an eventful and to 
gome extent an enlightening one, it was 
not until he had been living there for some 
little time that he really began to under- 
stand anything of the plots and counter- 
plots, the manifold intrigues, the signifi- 
cance of the schooner Jezebel, and the 
part played in it all by Hoy Mon, loyal. re- 
tainer of the Yellow Lord. Buried*treasure 
and opium, veneration for tradition and 
greed of gold, treachery and hate and 
love—all are factors in what happened 
there on beautiful, peaceful-seeming Mag- 
dalena Island, where presently men fought 
to the death, and after parleys and a 
siege, various long-planned means of vic- 
tory were finally brought into active serv- 
ice. It is an entertaining, glamourous 
narrative, swift-moving, steeped in color, 
and having over it all *“‘ the shimmer of 
sunset, the breath of flowering tea lands."’ 

Among the many and varied characters 
the most interesting are the three men; 
Hoy Mon, the Oriental, whose yirtues are 
brought into favorable contrast with the 
general viciousness of the white capital- 
ists, Jerry Comitu, and Guthrie Catten. 
Comitu, who called himself an American, 
though he had a Latin face, is an.interest- 
ing, and even rather likable ruffian, who 
had once had an office on Duane Street in 
the City of New York, and tells almost’ 
shamelessly of the way in whith he and his 
partners swindled their clients. A man 
with two passions—desire for money and 
affection for his daughter Magda—it was 
he who set a spark to the tinder heaped up 
and ready on Magdalena Island. More in- 
teresting still is Catten, the young English- 
man who was debarred from doing that 
which he most wished to do, fight for his 
country in the great war, but who was 
able to die bravely, with a laugh on his 
lips. His personality, with its mixture of 
good and evil, is deftly portrayed, down to 
the final revelation of his craving,. his es- 
pecial way of *‘ reaching up for the Hand 
that is higher,’’ as Bowditch puts it, de- 
claring that ‘‘ We are all making God out 
of something—reaching up to lose ourselves 
in something that can contain us all.’"’ For 
Bowditch himself this something is the 
lovely, courageous and. deep-souled Chi- 
reen Holt, in whose heart .** the doubié 
cross was twisted toa swastika.* * * 
the eternal symbol-of-goodmess and beauty 
and truth,’’ and who was capable of with- 
standing the enervating, and to white men 
debasing, influences and softness of beauti- 
ful Magdalena Island. 

Along with its complicated plot and 
abundance of adventure and of fighting, 
there are many lovely descriptions in the 
book. The pictures of Magdalena Island 
are well done, and the sketch of the Yellow 
Lord's own apartments which were “‘a 
revelation of what could be done with 
blacks "’ in a room which “‘ancient templés 
had been desecrated to furnish ” is in mies’ 
effective contrast with those of the litfle 
fountain place where the jasmine scerited 
the air and of the view from the banyan 
tree beneath whose shelter Bowditch talked 
to Chireen. A colorful, dramatic romance 
of the Orient and the sea is this new one- 
entitled ‘‘ The Yellow. Lord.’’ ; 


DEMOCRACY 


EMOCRAC Desm 

- Toke Chattes ent Sons, $Le0 = 
NDER a transparent veil of fictio,”” 
U the author of “Democtacy * pre- 
sents a Socialist pamphlet. Apfde 
ently the crux of the book is a warning to 
the Syndicalists, with whom Mr.*Deamond - 
seems to sympathize very strongly, that so 
long as they do not control the army, the 
navy and the police their dream of a gen- 
eral strike cannot be successfully mate- 
Btalized; at least, ast in England. -He 





man with a vision; a virtgous and admi-~ 


rable person, and he thus expresses him- 
> “ Let us wreck the railways and the 


Proceeds to crucify him, 

The book is of course pacifist in its views 
regarding the war. Denis attracts much 
attention by “ preaching that all war was 
murder,” and the “ Green-eyed Girl” who 
is the heroine of the book is proud of the 
fact that the “ women’s proletarian organi- 
zations” declared against war. Some of 
the scenes are cleverly handled, especially 
those of the conciliation meeting and the 


author 
Denis is merely a stalking horse, but some 
of the minor characters are neatly 
sketched, and, despite an sional clum- 
siness in phrasing, the book as a whole is 
well qritten. 
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THE GAY-DOMBEYS. By Sir Harry Jobn- 
ston. The Macmillan Company. 

IR _ HARRY JOHNSTON’S first novel 
S has the advantage of a “ preface "’ 
by—H. G. .Wells, wherein that 
Popular writer expresses his very high 
opinion of‘ The Gay-Dombeys,"’ and his 
by no means high opinion of what he calls 
** mere novelist’s novels.”’ One reason for 
his admiration seems to be the somewhat 
formless quality of the story, which is told 
in a way he very aptly compares to “‘ the 
turning-out of a drawerful of accumulated 
relics." But among accumulated relics 
there is often one of principal importance, 
and so this book centres more or less about 
the character of Eustace Morven, who, like 
Sir Harry himself, is an African explorer 
and authority. In a number of long letters 
Eustace Morven says a great deal, and 
muck that is interesting, about his experi- 
‘ences in West Africa, whither he first goes 
in the Winter of 1877. There he remains 
some ten years, presently returning to 
England for a time, then-going back at 
various intervals, and also visiting a num- 
ber of other places. . While in England he 
was in close touch with the social and 
political life of the closing years of the last 


“and the opening ones of the present cen~- 


tury, so that_the book gives an interesting 
picture of: political house-parties where the 
fate of vast territories was settled during a 
little quiet conversation, only a little less 
important dinner-gatherings, glimpses of 
the Foreign Office, others of the Colonial 
Office, a side-glance at theatrical matters, 
and, in short,’ all the varied interests and 
happenings of those days as they would 
appear to a man whose social affiliations 
were with the upper middie class and 
whose political ones brought him into con- 
tact with men as different as the aristo- 
cratic and likable Lord Wiltshire and the 
@emocratic and very far from likable elec- 
tors of Central Islington. The book covers 
the period from his first trip to Africa in 
1877 to his death in 1915. 

But the novel not only presents a picture 
of English life during this period; it brings 
it into close contact with that one just pre- 
ceding it which we know as the early Vic- 
torian. ‘This it does in a way the clue to 
which is to be found in the title “‘ The Gay- 
Dombeys.’’ For Sir Harry has attempted 
the somewhat audacious feat of writing a 
sequel to “ Dombey & Son. ” Eustace 
‘Morven is the son of Harriet Carker and 
that hazel-eyéd Mr. Morfin who was so 
long chief. clerk of the old firm of Dombey 


‘@ Son, and’ used to play the “* Harmonious 


** on the violoncelle, ‘while the 


| Reroine, Aap: Beatie Se Gen auaelas 0 


‘Walter Gay and Florence Dombey, ‘named 


Susan after her mother’s faithful attend- 


ant, though she has gitered the name to 
(Continued on Following Page) 
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MARCEL BERGER'S 


A LIFE AT STAKE 


It is the stirring ro- 
mance of a war-proven hero on fatigue 
duty—a young French artist whose life 
is jeopardized by official bungling. But 
out of the grilling of war there comes 
to him great happiness; and the story of 
his adventures is one of the really fine 
movels of the year. 


At OM Booksellers. .........ceceesee+s--$LBO wet 
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America’s greatest story in 
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WHAT THEY THINK OF IT . 


“THE VALLEY OF THE SQUINTING WINDOWS is a notabi< piece of 
fiction. Upon the strength of this performance it will be worth while to watch for 
the hame of Br Brinsley MacNamara upon forthcoming novels.””. —Boston Transcript. 
“A remarkable example of literary painting.” —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
“Good novels, combining both cag? Ag dramatic excellence, are not so cofnmon 
that any one can afford to miss VALLEY OF THE iG WIN- 
DOoWS. It is the best novel of Irish life since Patrick MacGill’s ‘The Rat Pit.’ ” 

—New York Globe. 
“This story is as strong, in its way, as pan pian Peng onl cn armani and will 
haunt everyone who reads it as long as ‘Riders to the —WNew York Sun. 

At all Bookstores, $1.50 net, A cord extra. 
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Bella, children of Polly Toodlé; these are 
only a very few of those either related to 
or descended from Dickens‘s_ characters. 
And besides a knowledge of Dickens, a 
proper understanding of the book demands 
some acquaintance with the real person- 
ages prominent in London during the 80s 
and 90s, else many an allusion will be lost. 
Given this knowledge, the book, though 
somewhat too genealogical and a good deal 
too long, is interesting and sometimes de- 
lightful. One feels that the author has 
himself been a part of the world about 
which he writes, and that he knows it 
through and through. The stylé is casy 
and agreeable, the characters cleverly 
sketched, and the dialogue natural. Su- 
szanne, Lady Feenix, is a charming heroine, 
Paul Dombey 3d a real and very human 
man, and Eustace himself well drawn. The 
book as a whole gives the impression of 
being the untroubled and rather untram- 
meled outpouring of a mind richly stored 
with experience, a worth-while commen- 
tary on the men and events of the period 
with which it deals. 


HIDDEN N TREASURE 


HIDDEN Eg a John_ Thomas 


ee. 
$1. Pty trates, by photoerapia 


HIS story of modern farming is written 
by a man who advocates the youth of 
the nation expending its energy, orig- 

inality, and initiative in unearthing the 
hidden treasure _on the farm rather than 
secking its fortune in the city. 
preface he says: 

In the hope that many boys and-giris 
now living on farms, as well as others, 
who, if they Knew of the advantages of 
labor-saving machinery and 

buildings, (to say nothing of the 
interest of outdoor work,) would take 
up this, the most profitable and inde- 
pendent s all occupations—farming— 
9 story of Hidden Treasure ts writ- 
Mr. Simpson lived on a farm as &- boy, 
and‘later in life, when he revisited this 
farm, he was dumfounded and dismayed to 
find it, as well as all the neighboring 
farms, in rundown -condition and deserted 
by all the young folks. Therefore he tells 
this story of the reconstruction of an old- 
fashioned farm, where drudgery and small 
profits have driven the old folks to sell out 
to their son; into a prosperous and com- 
fortable home with all the facilities of a 
modern, scientifically equipped: farm and 
all the luxuries of a-rich mah's country és- 
tate. A slight plot interwoven with the 
text makes it palatable-to the young read- 
ers, for whom the book very evidently was 
written. "| 
Bob Williams is forced through lack of 
funds te leave agricultural college and 
comé to the farm ‘owned by his uncle, Joe 
Whliams,.as achore boy. Bob is possessed 
of a lively imagination and~ considerable 
quick-wittednéss, and it‘ is not long before 
he launches his aniibitious Teconstructién 
program. He finds a loyal and enthusias- 
tic ally in a*young schoolteacher whom Joe 
Williams has recently married. Together - 
Bob and his aunt Bettie read farm bulletins 
and -study farming as a science, They 
tak@ John White; a progressive banker in- 
terested” in the prosperity -of the commii- 
nity, into their alliance and proceed to con- 
vert je Joe:to new- ideas of farming. 
ant conservative, cautious Uncle Joe 
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"position on the nature and tse of the lat- 


est farming equipment. Nearly ‘every 


‘chapter ‘contains a detailed description. of 
‘some labor-saving machinery, photographs 
of which serve as illustrations for the book. 
We are told that the book has been read by 
experts who could detect every flaw, and 
that when the author tells us *‘ how to 
make a success of dairying, poultry rais- 
jhg, or trench-digging with dynamite; how 
to equip the farm with electric light and 


‘the readertis getting facts; not thearies.” 





JIMMIE D. DALE 


ADVENTURES OF JIM- 
ee. Te New 
Doran Company. $1.50. 
is that same Jimmie Dale, miflion- 
aire, Clubman, social favorite in New 
York City’s most exclusive social cir- 
cles, who perilously adventured throughone 
of Mr. Packard's former novels, living not 
two but several lives all at the same time. 
Here he returns to-his adventures, and as 
Smarlinghue, a broken-down artist and 
dope fiend; also_as the Grey Seal, and also 
as Larry the: Bat, gangman and stool 
pigeon, delves deep into the underworld of 
crooks and gangsters and safe crackers 
and thieves and their fences. Now he is 
driven hard by his desire to find and 
rescue Marie La Salle, The Tocsin of the 
previous novel, heiress and social favorite, 
whose home on Fifth Avenue, with its 
secret passages and hidden doors, was the 
haunt of the Crime Club. But she has dis- 
appeared, apparently in the clutches of a 
master member of the criminal oligarchy 
of the. underworld. -Because of her en- 
forced connection with this criminal gang 
she h&s much foreknowledge of what is 
about to be attempted by them, and by 
means of notes which seem to drop upon 
him out of nowhere she warns Jimmie 
Dale, and thereby enables him to take a 
part in them that is most unwelcome to 
the members of the gang. 

For it is as no ordinary criminal that 
Jimmie Dale goes adventuring into the 
underworld. He must keep up his ap- 
pearance of being a-criminal in order to 
get the knowledge he wants. But he is for- 
ever saving the innocent, preventing in- 
jury to the unsuspecting, rescuing thé 
newly started and already penitent recruit 
in crime, and bringing old offenders to jus- 
tice: 

And altogether he has about as exciting 
and perilous a time of‘it.as any hero who 
has climbed tack walls, hidden in corners, 
and entered windows in many a day. Mr. 
Packard has a fertile invention_and is in- 
genious’ in the contriving of new varieties 
of danger into which Jimmie Dale can 
Plunge. Each new adventure is a little 
more hotly peppered with peril than any of 
its predecessors, and the reader is rushed 
breathlessly through. the ingenious compli- 
cations and the nerve-twisting incidents 
that pile rapidly: one upon another. The 
twenty-four tales that make up the book 
are. so closely woven together that they 
really form a connected .story.- Perhaps 
the writing of fiction of so sensational a 
nature has had an influence upon Mr, 
Packard's use of the English language and 
has led him unconsciously into the habit 


THE FURTHER AD 
MIE DALE.’ B; 
York: George 


dyed: his style in these sensational color-' 
ings. At any rate, he will do. well in 
future work to ask himself - seriously 
whether or not it. makes his work more 
convincing, more artistic, or helps matters 
in‘any way to usé so’ many admiring. ad- 
jectives about Jimmie Dale, .-After a few 
pages the reader begins to resent about 
three-fourths of them. 


THE CRICKET 
THE CRICKET. By* Benton Cooke. 
Miastrated. New Tork: , Page 
& Co, $1.50 net. 


SABELLE. stk dee one of those 
** poor- little rich. girls’ beloved by 
writers-of & certain type of fiction. An 























Ina hevi:tocken this ierabiige de 
Fresich girl was to be fost in a-Pa 





























ROBERT W.CHAMBERS’ {7 
LATEST NOVEL 
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Democracy: 2% 


By Shaw Desmond | i 


An important novel of the British labor. 
struggle by a brilliant Irish writer. 


“It is the: living voice of struggling democracy 
7 itself,” said The-Sun last ‘week, more pone thas 
programmes, louder than manifestos, and ‘more interesting than 
either. And the remarkable thing is that anyone, especially an Trish 
man, could write it and present the case of labor’so 

es oihe aa ine sie sor of Scones 
-60. 
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New Schools for Old 


By EVELYN DEWEY ~— 
Author With’ JOHN DEWEY of “Schools of Tomorrow” 2 
Dr. A. E.WINSHIP, Editor of “The Journal of Eduicatioo,” Boston, writes — - 














a a a ere ea ghe 
was going to be—and they neglected her in 
the usual manner. “At the age of 
4 we find her defying her patents and her 
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| Mhis Country as Mr. Chesterten Sees It. 
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» that Summer is the 
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By Charles Downer Hazen. 


Zatest Fiction by Tagore, W. EL. Com- 








@ publisher or a bookseller is asked 


for. list of the best books for Sum- 


mer reading the chances are that he 

will reply with a “complete guide” 
to the light literature—preferably the light 
fiction—that has been published during the 
Custom is a thing of bolts and 
“hackies at best, and custom has decreed 
“silly season ™ in 
which, if books are to be read at all, they 
must, above everything else, be “ silly.” 


"If to be silly is to be entertaining, the cus- 


© tom of prescribing the lightest, the most 


- Summer holidays are of little value ff they 


tal 


fall to bring recreation as well as a tempo- 
Tary release from one’s ordinary labors— 
and if the lightest of novels is also the most 


| entertaining it must be, incontestably, the 
| typical “ best book * for Summer reading. 


uM 


Hience, the customary recommendation of 
the bookseller to the man or woman plan- 
ming his or her vacation seems sensibie 
@nough. The trouble ts, however, the 


. “ light ’* novel does not give the maximum 


ef imteliectual recreation. The work of 
imagination that takes the reader’s mind 
out of its customary grocve is, because it 


oes this, the work that shows the highest 


- Yecreative power. But this is just what the 


typical light novel fails to 40. One is able 
to take up such a novel or lay & aside 


| wWitheut experiencing a thrill either of an- 
' ticipation or disappointment. We can do 


t'. 


- 
4 


¥ 


perfectly well without it, or we can while 


\ @way an hour or so over its pages and still 


fail to be affected, either pleasantly or 
otherwise, by anything that we find in it. 
After all, reading ts an Intellectual diver- 
sion, whether in Summer or Winter, and 
‘the book that has no intellectual appeal is 


| ef all books the most wearying. 


PSE tion: what is “light” fiction? We 
’ gre apt to think of it as found in the novel 


a 


* 
3 


except to entertain "—and yet, whe 


Would think of calling {t “light fiction,” 


in mind all the implications carried 
that designation! The same cen be 
ef Taxxnrorox’s “Seventeen.” or 
‘s “ Bealby,” or ARNOLD BEwnetT’s 
Buried Alive.’’» These are all, from one 
of view, extravagant and humorous 


4 h to. be set down by some people as 


Sag 


‘* light literature.” But, of course, they 


i. not light literature tm the accepted 


of the term, and they do net fall into 
‘amazingly well in bringing us iaiefeo- 
3 diversion, the ideal requisite for al 


ei 


ie reading. But here agaih we are in 


of limiting the class of books that 


} euteen “ for instance—tn order ts produes 
the “ intellectual diversion ” we ere seek- 
ing. A work of fiction that ends tragicalty, 
that is the exact reverse of “ light,” may be 
‘the very book that cames nearest te taking 
“the reader's mind out of its customary 
§toove,” and is, for that reason, an ideal 
me. There tno “ work” involved in 
veading @ so-called serious book, be it fic- 
tien or otherwise, so long as the theme 
aud the treatment are of the Kind and 
quality that wim our interest and admira- 
tien. It is alwayz good to laugh with an 
author who can really make one laugh. On 
the other hand, it is equally good te have 
@ur sympathies enlisted by the misfortunes 
and losses of imaginary characters. Pathos 
or humor, tragedy or comedy, when rightly 
portrayed, are equally productive of **intel- 
Betval diversion.” In other words, % ts 
t&e masterly, the most interesting kind of 
book in its fielé—not“the “lightest,” ‘the 
most ephemeral—thag gurnishes the best 
Summer reading. 
ete 


this subjedt ‘of choosing the Best 
books to read one of the most delight- 
fal volumes that have come out in a long 
while ts “ Reading the Bible,” by Wut 
Lyon Paps, (Macmillans.) It is not sur- 
prising, of course; to find so notable a 
student of English literature as Professor 
PueEtrs eloquent in praise of the literary 
quality of the Bible. But his tribute ts 
such a fine one, so abundantly sprinkied 
with memorable facts—historic, Mlterary, 
and otherwise—that his little book seems 
destined itself to.cecupy a worthy place in 
the literature of appreciation. In Watts- 
Dexton’s famous essay of “ Poetry,” pub- 
lished in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, we 
have a splendid study of the Psalms, 
@ portion of the Bible that, according to 
the essayist, reaches the highest flight of 
lyric utterance ever attempted by man. 
Professor PuEtrs finds a simfar pre-emi- 
Bence in other branches of literature in the 
Bie. “As the Bible excels all other 
books in poetry,’’ he declares, ‘‘ in prose 
historical narrative, in prophetic eloquence, 
fm philosophy, political ecomamy, and in 
Worldly wisdom, so the finest short stories 
are to ‘be found in the Bible.” Pursuing 
this subject he firds that “ these brief 
tales illustrate every phase of human na- 
ture,” and his analysis of the fiction 
methods used by sacred writers is an inter- 
esting contribution to Biblical criticism. 
Thus, these writers, according to Professor 
PuELPs, were uncompromisingly realistic 
tm their art, a.1d it ts because of this that 
they have been attacked In modern times: 
It ts curious that many who attack 
the Bible today attack it for the very 
virtues they praise most strenuously in 
modern writers—I refer to its calm 
realism .ad unashamed presentment 
of all the facts in the lives of Otd Testa- 


puts down the good and the bad in this 
giant’s career without comment. 
A’ @ model, indeed, for those whe would 
excel in the art of literature, elther prose 
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A LIFE AT STAKE. Marcel 
i2mo. New York: G. P. Putnam 


A story of the great war. 
THE GAY-DOMBEYS. By Sir Harry John- 
ston. 12mo. New York: The Macmillan 


As Mr. ‘Wells says in his preface, the story 


Berger. 
‘s Sona 





New Eriitions 
FRUITS OF WATERLOO. 
tt. 8vo. 
ny. $2. 


ASPECTS OF DEATH AND CORRELATED 
OF LIFE IN ART, EPIGRAM, 

4 Frederick Parkes 

al 8vo. New York: Paul B. Heeber. 


A third edition, revised and much enlarged. 
LEAVES OF GRASS. By Walt Whitman, 
Sve. Philadelphia: David y. 
A new edition, including a facsimile auto- 
, wariorum readings of the poems, 
and a department of Gathered Leaves 
PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION. By 
Prederick Howard Wines. Svo. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell Company. 
A revised edition, with several new chap- 
tera. n 
DESK STANDARD DICTIONARY.~ 8voa. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalis Company. 


$2.50. 
A new edition, ansieuee. of the Funk & 


W: new Standa Dictionary of the 
Inalish Language. 


WAR VERSE Edited by Frank Foxcroft. 
I2mo. New York: T. Y. Crowell Com 
Dany. 

A new edition. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MR. B*RTR*ND 
R°SS*LL. Edited by Philip EB. B. Jour- 
Gain. i2mo. Chicago. Open Court Pub- 

lishing Company. 

New edition of a work first published in 

1914. 

THE ACTOR-MANAGER. Ry Leonard Mer 
rick. 12mo. New York: E. P. Duttes 
& Co. $1.60. 

volume in the complete works of 

Mr. Merrick. ‘There is an introduction by 

William Dean Howelis. 

SOLID GEOMETRY. By H. FE. Slaught ané 
N. J. Lennes. 12mo. New York: Allyn 

& Bacon. 


Revised edition. 


Miscellaneous 


FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS. 
Bezel. i2mo. Philadeiphia: J. 
Dincott Company. 


One of a series of thrift textbooks 
MILITARY SERVITUDE 
Alfred 


Ik 
Lip- 


OMIC FOUNDATIONS OF 
bis Yrs J. l. Garvin. 8vo. New 
York: The an Company. $3.25. 

A study of world partnership as the besis 
of a League of Nations. 
SOURCE BOOK OF BIOLOGICAL NAT- 
22 URE STUDY. By-<Ziliot Rowland 
8vo. Chicago: University of Chicago 


SEX AND LIFE. By Thomas Walton 
eee a eon fea 
Intended as o help and inspiration te 

yeung men and leaders of young men. 
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THe NEW 





York: The Century y. 
MILLARD. minces’ ho words. 4 
First; test, end-all the ‘time,-he ; 


is anti-Japanese, anti-Japanese | 
seeing in Japan's 


to the core, 
every move a fixed intention of getting 

China into her clutches in order that she 
may exploit that huge realm entirely for 
her own ends. Japanese propaganda, ne 
declares, is subtler and more insidious than 
that which made Germany notorious; it 
has succeeded beyond the highest expecta- 
tions of its devisers in throwing dust, in- 
the eyes of Occidental nations, especially 
the United States. 

_ Mr. Millard has spent many years in the 
Orient, where he is editor,of Millard’s Re- 
view, and he makes frequent visits to 
America in order that his point of viéw 
may ‘not become too divergeft from that of 
his fellow-countrymen. His judgments, 
therefore, are not those of a casual ob- 
server who makes a flying tour of the Far 
East and sets down his fleeting observa~ 
tions with all the solemnity of a profound 
philosopher. Whatever one may think of 
them, they are based on intimate knowi- 
edge. 


According to Mr. Millard, Japan’s course. 
during the world war has been devious and 
full 6f guile. After having captured Kiao- 
Chow and Germany’s island possessions in 
the Pacific, he says, she played fast and 
loose with the Allies.” making veiled threats 
that she would throw in her lot with the 
Central Powers if matters were not to her 
liking as a member of the Entente. China, 
to whom the war meant simply and solely 
Japan and the Japanese aggression, con- 
tinues the writer, had no special sympathy 
toward the Entente at first, because the 
Chinese were afraid that an allied victory 
would mean that China would be put com- 
PDietely at the mercy of Japan, as the lat- 
ter’s spoils of victory. But when, the 
United States entered the war on te aide 
of the Allies, he continues, there was 4 
marked change in Chinese sentiment, since 
the Chinese saw in America a true friend 
who would protect Chinese interests against 
unwarranted J: ager 

So China entered the war. And here Mr. 
Millard makes one of his most damning 
accusations against Japan.- Her spokes- 
men have time and again told how the 
Japanese did their best to make China de- 
clare for the Entente. But Mr. Millard 
states flatly that Japan did her best. to 
keep China out of the war, feeling that 
Japanese interests would be better served 
if China were not a belligerent. 

In the eyes of Mr. Millard Japanese’ 
policy has been perfectly - consistent, 
though it has apparently changed its 
course frequently on account of the ex- 
igencies of. international polities. 

** In America,’’ he writes, “we meas- 
ure Europe with a fair degree of accuracy 
because we have the same historical and ‘ 
ethnological origins, and can use our own 
standards of measurement in our compari- 
sons; but a great majority of Americans, 
and Europeans, too, have been measuring 
Japan by the almost mytholegical stan- 
dards that Japan has set up for herself. . 

‘‘ There is, however, little about modern 
Japan that is difficult of comprehension, 
and nothing at all that is mysterious. 
Japan is a nation whose history for sev- 
eral centuries is an open record, though 
not a plainly visible record. One reason 
why it is not better known in the West is 
because of the difficulties of the Japanese 
language, which are a severe obstruction 
to foreign penetration of Japanese litera- 
ture and current thought; another reason. 
is that Japan adroitly set out to write her 
own history for Westerners to believe, 
and the West has, with an astounding com- 
placency, taken Japan's own estimate of 

herself. The West, in effect, has given 
Japan a blank draft on its credulity, and 
allowed the Japanese to fill it out for them- 
selves. Japanese propaganda has done 
that.” 

Japan, says Mr. Millard, has conformed 
almost exactly to the German political sys- 
tem, the German thesis of statecraft, the 
German military organization, the German 
conception of the game of Weltpolitik, and 
German methods of playing the game. And 
now that Germany is beaten, he goes on, 
she still stands in the Far East as German 
at heart as ever, ie © tat pega ace 
many taugtit her to play it. 





Commenting on < Sabanese eotiania 6 b tem: 


the activity of the American Minister to 
China Mr. Millard makes this tart. com- 
ment: : 
e This, in effect, meant that the Jap-.. 
anese-idea of the Lansing-Ishii Agree- 
ment is that the American Government 
or President properly cannot address a 
communication to the Chinese Govern- 






| But Dr. Jastrow brings all the mass of evi- 


Japan should, on. no account, baye. special 
privileges in China. He says: - . . 


to be delivered from the old system of 
predatory penetration and exploitation 
by imperialistic powers, and to be al- 
- lowed, and helped, to work out a peace- 
ful national destiny on: democratic lines 
_S@ © © Jt Is evident from the tone of 
the Japan: 


“' special position "’ and. paramountcy 
in the Far East. Chinese will bitterly 
resent that, and probably they will re- 
bel with force against such a solution. 
First, China should not be put in the 

/tlass of nations or States that require 
@ mandatary guardian; and, second, if 
China should against her wish be placed 
under a mandatary, Japan is probably 
the last nation the Chinese would want 
to occupy that position. 


‘Mr. Millard’s book throughout is filled 
with quotations from newspapers and pe- 
Tiodicals published in the Far East but- 
tressing the views which he brings for- 
ward.. To his mind, the case of China in 
relation to Japan presents an ideal oppor- 
tunity for the application of the principles 
announced by the nations of the Entente 
as underlying their prosecution of the war 
and their theories of peace making. China, 
he writes, presents as yet mo such diffi- 
culties aS Goes Russia, no conglomeration 
of national and ‘racial problems like Mid- 
dle Europe, -no “‘ festering caldron of jeal- 
ousies and hatreds ’’ like the Balkan ques- 
tion. 

Yet in the last twenty years [he con- 

_cludes}-China has been developing into 

a combined Russia, Middle-Europe, and 


centrated ona struggie to contro! her, 
or‘to possess the lion’s share of her re- 
. mains. What this situation leads to in 
international affairs has been suffi- 
ciently demonstrated by recent events. 
if China’s case does not get sympa- 
thetic attention and just treatment’ by 
the world it will not be possible. for 
any one who knows the realities of in- 
ternational politics hereafter to hear 
their altruistic professions with any 
confidence or respect. 





KOHELETH 





HE author of the Book of Ecclesi- 
7 astes, Dr. Jastrow thinks, is very 
near akin in spirit and temperament. 

and outlook to Omar. Khayyam, and 
titroughout this very charming discussion 
of the work, its purpose and its author, 
there are frequent reference to and com- 
parison with the Quatrains of old Omar. 
People who have taken their Bible as they 
found it still believe, quite generally, that 
Ecclesiastes was written by King Solomon. 


dence accumulated by critical study of the 
Bible and of Jewish history to show~-that 
this was impossible, and that the author, 
whoever he was, used the nom de plume 
of ** Koheleth "’ to conceal his identity. 

Dr. Jastrow’s long and profound study 
of Semitic history, civilization and litera- 
ture has made him an acknowledged au- 
‘thority = these subjects, and in his dis- 
cussion of this particular piece of literature 
he has brought.--the light his ripe 
scholarship to bear upon all the phases of 
the work and has made it illumine not only 
the work itself, but also the times in which 
it was written and the author who pro- 
duced it. With the aid of other scholars 


writer of ay signed * = a.con- 
oe he is made to 
interpret the Bie Ge Mis. ones tne wack 


and 
a reader whe has 
‘* the higher criticism *’ 
to be avoided for comtint’s Rams 
similar 
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| ye (1870-1919) 


By CHARLES: DOWNER. HAZEN 


Professor Hazen writes of the fifty years from the end of the Franco-Prussian 
War to the end of the World War; a period when the shadow of the former 
and the dread of the latter hovered ‘over the minds of men. nl the strea | 
of activity, all the movements, national and international, social and 
Puropean life | 


| 
} 

intellectual and spiritual, all the diverse phenomena of 

that crowded half century took théir form and color largely from thé 
of war, the fear of war, the preparation for war. It is this story, a 


“of which is so essential to an understanding of efforts to a “32 a similar fata: ‘ 
that Professor Hazen tells with his usual interest andc¢ , 


(Maps in color, and in black and white; 428 pages, or net.) ? 
THE DARDANELLES 
CAMPAIGN 

__ By HENRY W. NEVINSON. 
“Eloquent and austere; Caréful and” 
wise. It is not likely that any other 
book will supersede it.”—John Mase- 

author of 


field, 
(Maps and illustrations, $5.00 net.) 


THE. SIX HOUR . 

DAY —_- 

By LORD LEVERHULME. 
Introduction by Viscount Haldane. 
The views of this > British in- — 
pail leader on - relations of » 
ital and labor. His plea for an 
in vidual working day of six. hours. 
is of especial interest. ($3.50. sine ‘ 


bear on possible. future wars. ~ by admirable impartiality. 
($2.00 net.) . (24 printing, $1.50 net.) 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, 19 West 44th *, New bess 


DEMOCRATIC IDEALS 
AND REALITY PROPOSED ROADS 
TO FREEDOM 
By H. J. MACKINDER. 5a 
A timely book by a high English | sk “i 
_authority treating of the broad out- “No present-day book of social ff} 
lines of commercial and industrial criticism is more in touch with the ] 
geography, and showing how they _ realities of life... . characterized. 








IF YOU HAVE NOT YET ENJOYED THE NOVELS OF. 


Leonard Merrick 


Let Sir JAMES M. BARRIE introduce you to the surprises of 


Conrad in Quest of His Youth: 
or WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS introduce you to 


The Actor Manager ; 


& The Review says: The laughter of Paris which is liberated from his pages has 
in its gayety and dryness a smack of immortality. 

The Philadelphia Record says: Mr. Merrick is gifted with what may be 
called the magic power. . . re eee eee nee ete) ee 
in Quest of His South,” one of the most enthralling of 


CYNTHIA, preface by -MAURICE -HEWLETT, end THE POSITION OF” 
preface by Sir ARTHUR PINERO, will appear shortly in’ 


this attractive collected edition of Leonard Merrick’s 
sieges" E. P. DUTTON & CO. %1 Fat An 











The world isin Revolution. Over half of Europe men 

» are fighting for the New Social Order. Why has this 

Revolution spread? What ts the New Social Order? 
Must we fight Bolshevism? If so, how? 


These are the questions dealt with in Mr. NORMAN 
ANGELL’S new book, The British Revolution and 
the American Democracy, wherein the author of The 
Great Illuston—the thesis of which seems to be in process 
of striking vindication by the results of the present war— 
reveals the nature of the forces underlying the Revolu- 
tionary movement in Britain and, indeed, of Europe gen- 
erally. 


Published by B. W. HUEBSCH, 32 West 58th street, at a 50, 
accessible at all good libraries-and in stock at all good book stores 
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Sra OF ‘NATIONALITY: 
is. By RW. | _ 


. Late . in~Bast™ 
n. New forks x fs, Univeralty ot 


THE 


+ FYER “the. multitude of ‘partisan 

.. Drepagandist works on Balkan his- 

tory .it: is @ relief to” find one 

<,, ~ . written in a spirit of fairness by 
2 rng: knows what he is talking about, 


“and Is not Afraid to let his reader know his’ 


6 “pourtes of information. Dr. Seton-Watson 
| one of the chief British authorities. on 

» the affairs "ef Austria-Hungary and the 
Balkan countries, and particularly on. the. 
Slavs,. but he does net allow his 

< filendlinese for them to lead him into inde~ 


it which: is held by pretty nearly. the 
whole world outside. of Germany and a 
few narrew circles'in Efgland and Amer- 
but there is no trace of malevolence in 
comment upon it; his account of the 
Five ef Bulgarian nationality is a just one; 
ine ba tases mot only in this book. which 
written: inlarge-part before the war, 

in. writings dated only a few weeks 
that it is still the eventual destiny of 
to.be united with tt¢ other Jugo- 


slays, that Bulgaria and Serbia must come - 


together as:in¢vitably as did England and 
Scotland; ° though like Engiand and Scot- 
sland they -bave long been kept apart by 
the mistakes of their own statesmen and 
» the intrigues ‘of foreign powers. . 
The book, as has been said, was written 
fn large part in 1914, and in general the 
* author has left the Passages written in that 
year as he originally set them down, with 
*. occasionally an explanatory footnote: His 
_forecasts ‘were extraordinarily accurate, 
and such revision as was necessitated by 
the first two. years of the war has not led 
him to any conclusions that have been 
made ridiculous by the war's termination—. 
something that can be said of few books of 
this sort. Nevertheless, it is to be wished 
that he could have had a little more time 
te put on the work; he was called to mil- 
| itary service in March, 1917, at which time 
he had ‘written everything but the preface 
and the chapter of general conclusions. 
‘The work is valuable as it stands; it would 
have been still more valuable had the au- 
' thor had time to complete it. A very full 
» bibliography has been added by~ George 
‘Glasgow, which should be useful to all stu- 
‘dents of Balkan affairs.. 


The book as it stands falls into two parts 


‘@f about equal size—the first dealing nec- 
essarily in a somewhat general way, ~but 
with. admirable comprehensiveness, - with 
the gradual recovery of thé Greek; Ser- 
bilan, Rumanian, and Bulgarian peoples 
after the Turkish conquest, together with 
‘the intrigues of Fussia-and Austria for 
domination in the peninsula. To cover the 
. period from the fall of Constantinople in 


». 1453\to the outbreak of the First Balkan 


3 War in lv.2 in 150 pages is a large under- 
“taking, and the author wisely does not 
attempt too much defaij,- but treats the 
decisive factors of each phase of nat‘onal 
“development and international rivalry with 
’ gafficient fullness: - — 
There are two ways of approaching 
, {he says,] from within 
afd from without, the 
and from the international angie. “The 
former method treats of the rise and 
development of the- various nations of 
the peninsula both in each individual 
case and in their relations to . each 
other; the latter lays special emphasis 
on their relations with the outer world. 
According to this second method each 
unit becomes a mere pawn in wage, «4 


This has hitherto been the favorite 
gmethod.of studying Balkan history, and 
also the prime cause of the almost com- 
plete failure, on the part of western 
public opinion and western diplomacy, 
to fathom the somewhat, turbid depths 
of Balkan psychology. 


Dr. Seton-Watsen himself combines both. 


“gethods, when necessary, with much suc- 
cess. For example, his comments on the 
/ diplomacy of 1810 ought to do away with 
~ much loose thinking. He is properly severe 
with the arrangement finally made’ by the 
Congress of Berlin, which condémned 
“Macedonia to another generation of Turk- 
’4sh outrage. _ But he points out. what too 
many westerners overlook, that the Rus- 

i lan-made Treaty of. San Stefano which 
‘it replaced was equally impracticable; that 

/ # not only made the Balkan Peninsula a 
ussian playground and thereby aroused 

§ selfish jealousies of other powers, -but 

t it t was eminently unfeir to the Balkan 

hat it. favored the Slavs as a 

¢ against the Greeks, the Bulgarians 
the-Serbians, and -that it erected. 

ate 2 sa acer ella impossible set of 


pu ic sentiment ever since is a common- 
ace; the author points out what is more: 
; to be overlooked by westerners, that 


ar tag De 





“own profit, 


‘great powers, ’ 


‘and that as the powers had “long . played 
on the tronbles ‘ofthe Balkans for. their 


derive some profit from the @iscords of the 


‘ seve 


The author does not go into the question 
of racial intermixture in Macedonia and 
elsewhere in any detail, for this would 


~ have béen quite impossible In a book of this 


size. 


working in a‘somewhat epicene population. 
The second half of the book is a detaile4 


“military and -diplomatie history of the 
Balkan wars of 1912-13. There 1s little 


that is new in ‘it, nothing that is startling; 
but it is the most detailed, intelligible, and 
satisfactory history of these campaigns 


that has‘ appeared in English. “This part - 


of the book is very fully documented; ‘al- 
most every statement is referred to an 
authority of real weight. One interesting 
conchusien is that “* the atrocities, bad.as 
they -were, were magnified tenfold '’; the 
auther goes into considerable detail as to 
his reasons for attaching very little weight 
to the report of the Carnegie Commission, 
80 widely misused by friends of the enemy. 
Few more serviceable books on the Balkans 
have appeared in English than this one. 


an yh ee am AND Beery. “Can You 
Talk Dead 


RIGINATING as a dissertation submit- 
ted to the Faculty of the sacred 
sciences at the Catholic University 

of America in partial fulfiliment of the re- 
quirements for the doctorate in theology, 
carrying the imprimatur of Cardinal Far- 
ley and prefaced by a page of appreciation 
from the hand of Cardinal Gibbons, this 
examination of the claims of Spiritism can, 
it is evident, be regarded as an authorita- 
tive pronouncement by all members of the 
Catholic Church. In effect, its ‘three hun- 
dred pages contain an exposition of the 
present-day attitude of that church toward 
the question of whether/or not it is pos- 
sible for the living to hold converse with 
those who have passed into the great be- 
yond. 

The author has gone at -his task in a 
scientific way and carries.on his examina- 
tion throughout - judicially afid. with a 
calm, inquiring and. scholarly method. 
About half. the volume is devoted to a 
presentation of the claims of Spiritism, -its 
history from its beginning in modern 
times, and its forerunners in the occult 
phenomena of ancient and mediaeval days, 
and an.account of its important instances 
of physical and psychical phenomena. All 
this is very carefully and comprehensively 
narrated, and includes the investigations 
and claims of most of the well-khown pro- 
tagonists of Spiritism at the present time. 
The author; however, has missed one of 
the most important, significant, and in- 
teresting of present-day investigations, the 
work of Professor W. J. Crawford, whose 
attempts to subject spiritistic phenomcna 
to the laboratory methods of physical 
science have attracted much attention and 
have raised the question of whether or not 
he has really Giscoyered a néw form of 
matter. 


Following this eminently fair and rea-— 


sonably comprehensive presentation of the 
claims and the phenontena-of Spiritism in 
all its phases, the author of ‘* Spiritism 
and Religion ’’ considers its moral aspects 
and its claim to be considered as a re- 
ligion.. On this latter question he says: 
Spiritism holds out something more 
than. mere promise and belief; for it 
claims to give certainty of immortality 
based on rock-bottom. scientific evi- 
dence, and-we have. séen how a scru- 
tiny of this evidence and .some -logical 
thinking’ seatter it to the winds. -If 
such certainty is what we seek in 
Spiritism we-shall meet with disap- 
¢ * ‘Thus the religion 


“ leaves him entirely to himself, a slave 
to his own limitations anda victim of 
his own imperfections. 


tek jie ia wink aha. waavinced. 6 fhe 

impossibility of some sort of communica- 

‘tion with spirits, for in the chapter on 
*‘ Moral Aspects of Spiritism '’ he says: 
On the other hand, as ve D neice set 

toxin in these chapters, we think - 
that pote Dpooe can De ven forthe 
in the ensemble of ‘the phenomena. 
For while it has cn thy possible: to ex- 
.plain them away by appealing to auto- 
matic activity of ** secondary person- 


so the BalkanBtates could’ 


His incidental comments; however, © 
show a just appreciation of the boundaries : 
| °@cholarly; it is scientific: ‘it is. sourid 





on Spiritism 


is 
in 
it.a 


its thinking,"’ and adds, ‘'.I-consider i 


real advante in’'the’ Uterature of: Spirits | 


ism."* 
A five-page bibliography shows that the 
author has considered a voluminous. and 


‘widely vervine's mass of evidence and argu- 


R. * Netineie eloquent volume‘ was 
inspired by. the Canadian problems 

by the presence of two 

races, two languages and wo national 
cultures under the Dominion Government. 
It had just been finished, he tells us in his 
introduction, when those troubles came to 
a climax a year ago with what amounted 
almost to a threat ‘of civil war because of 
the unwillingness of the French Canadians 
to undertake military service with thd Ca- 
madian ferces in France.. Its appearance 
in Canada was; therefore, of the greatest 


, timeliness and its discussion of the problem 


evidently attracted much attention, for it 
has reached. its seventh edition on the 
ether side of the St, Lawrence. It will_be 
not without interest also for readers. on 
this side of the noble river and the Great 
Lakes, both because of our own friendly 
concern for the troubles of our neighbor 
and also because we may find in‘its pages- 
an occasional ray of illumination fer our 
own problems of racial incongruity. 

American readers will- perhaps. be sur- 
prised to find how- ardently Mr. Moore 
sympathizes with the -French- Canadians 
and how eloquently dnd forcefully he ar- 
gues their side of the question. The 
trouble, he thinks, has its origin in the de- 
sire of both races to gain domination over 
the vast forested and untilled lands that 
stretch northward from the Great Lakes. 
But has he not been too easily satisfied in 
his search for ‘‘ the seat of the contro- 
versy "'? For if the two races were in 
friendly accord in fundamental matters 
they would not divide in enmity over such 
a question as this. They would go in and 
develop the wilderness together. Although 
he seems to think this is the root of the 
controversy, Mr. Moore finds many’ con- 
tributing causes in educational methods, 
in the general attitude of the English Ca- 
nadians téward the French Canadians, in 
the false conception of public duty 
which for immediate advantage politicians 
of both races have instilled into the 
French Canadians and in what he believes 
to be the oppression of the French mi- 
nority by the British majority. ‘* Can we 
say,’ he asks, ‘* that if we.English Ca- 
nadians were in the minority in Ontario 
and French Canadians the’ majority we 
would have them do unto us what we are 
doing unto them? We have not said so, 
hor are wé likely to say so—and by the 
Golden Rule stand convicted.’’ 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


PRESIDENT WILSON. B 
Translated from the 
New York: 

‘pany. $1.50. 


HALEVY’S book on President Wil- 


Deniel Halévy. 
trench by Hiugh 
John Lane Com- 


son is interesting on two counts+—- 


a. . 
as a French commentary on 


President Wilson’s caréer, character, and 
talents and asa reflection cf the many 
differténces in government and politics be- 
tween the great sister republic and our,. 
selves. 

Because of ‘the ldtter, there are , certain 
piquancies, not to-say inaccuracies, in this 
book that are. easy enough to understand. 
Let us read through them a reminder of 
interesting dissimiliarities ! 

On the former point, it-should be men- 


tioned at once that the Frenth scholar’s: }'*” 


biography of President Wilson ends prac- 
tically with the declaration of war. Very 
generally M. Halévy makes reference to 
the great task that lay before tle Ameri- 
can President in the spring of 1917, and 
to the necessary concentration of all the 


(Continued on Page 320) 
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Cloth, $1.25 ‘net; 


sg iit i Leacock at his best. The fun* 
ace Bayh a per the writing is that of 


a 
FURT HER 


that of a mere ; 
—The Outlook. 


FOOLISHNESS 


- Fourth Edition, 


Cloth, $1.25 net. 


LARGER LUNACY 


Fifth Edition. 


“One cannot afford to 
witticisms so 


the wholesome wit 


Cloth, $1.25 ‘net. 
escape any of 
SO. precious 


throughout the entire book.” 
—Book News Monthly. 


ARCADIAN 
ADVENTURES 
with the IDLE RICH 


Third Edition. 


“« = 


Cloth, $1.25 net. 


conceived, with just the 


Deliciously 
= of exaggeration that is required for 
—New York Evening Post. 


THE BEYOND 


Eighth: Edilion. 
“An uncommonly 


Cloth, $1.25 net. 
clean satire on the 


modern —— play and some short 
of familiar happenings that are 


stories 
: Rosie with a delightful sense of * 


hu- 
—Ballimore Sun. 


SUNSHINE 
SKETCHES 


Tedfth Edition. 


Cloth, $1.25 net. 


“This book is full of sunshine—the 
sunshine of humor, the thin, keen sun- 
of irony, and the mellow evening 


of sentiment.” 


~The Times. 


NONSENSE 


NOVELS 


28th Edition. 


“A knack of ory telling, 
caricature, and a full sense o 
these ten nonsense novels.”” 


displayed in 


sear ns ier calle re 


Cloth, $1.25 net. | 


a gift of 
bah 03 are 


—Washington Star. 


LITERARY 
LAPSES 


25th Edition. 


f 


Cioth, $2.25 net. 


“Admirable fooling upon a very 


variety of subjects. 
Leacock’s fun is disti 


great 

The quality of Mr. 
nctive,”” 

—The Nalion. 
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TAN. HAY wis ‘« The arora 
‘Thousand ' long before we 
ef “participation inthe: war; 


he h:.s written ‘Tie Last’ Ma- 


ten "bo tell of ‘Anueriesn aolaicés tn Tine= 
1nd and in France. ‘And he dedicates this: 
readable and illuminating -beok: 2*te. that: 
born fighter and modern comma ints >the: 


American doughboy."? ted 


‘The Last Million:'’ begins: ‘with the 


wat Ene sien Speed f 


the signing of the armistice,~ : 
American fighters all the away. _ Major. 
Befth, *be it-remarked, spent some months - 


have “ A- Word to the: Dedicatee,”” 4 lit- 
tle preface which embodies the substance + 
of a welcome. message which the author |, 
was requested to write to American’ aol! 
diers and sailors’ who. were -in »Ex 4 
for the ‘first time during tho fateful: days 
of 1918, It was. distributed. upon + the:s 


transports. and. in various . 
tres in England. But though itwas pre-. 


pared: for a.special time an@-purnoss, it. J). 
has by “no means outgrown :its:meaniag*?}:: 


and its usefulness, and it is well igciuded 4 
in this book: Let us glance.at it here:,. ° 
I write this word of..welcome: to “your ~~ 
American soldiers afid sailors because I ~ 
know America personally and ber pomeiey} ba 

I know what the word ‘' welcome’ 
means: 

So ja as i jack been able to gather. 
your imp lons eur country 
ameunt to something like this: 

«. ‘There is no ice water, no ice cream, 
no soda fountains, po pie. - It is-hard 
to get the old faniiliar ¢ats in our res-~ - 
taurants. a 

Our cities-are planned in such a way . 
that it is impossible to get to any place - 
without a map and compass. J 

Our traffic all keops to: the wrong . 
side of the street, 

Our public buildings are too low. 

There are hardly any street car lines -* 
in London. 

Our railroad cars are like boxes. an nd 
eur locomotives are the smallest things 
on carth. 

Our coinage system is a’ practical > 
Joke. * 
Nobody; ‘whether. in street, train. .or. 
tube, éver enters in conversation with «© 
you: . If by any chance they. do,. they 
grouch all the time ahout the Govern- 
ment and the general management of 

the country. 


Major Beith takes up eath of these ‘‘ im- 
pressions*’ and discusses them, cheerily, ’ 
candidly, with the most engaging friendli< 4 
ness. ° And at the end he says something 
that can mever be said too often or too 
earnestly: 


We are néver going back to the old 
days when. Englishmen, Scotsmen, 
Irishmen, Canadians, Australians, and 
Americans sat each in their own com- 
partment, and thanked God they hed it 
to themselves. We English-speaking 
races have got together-over this war. 
We have lost terribly, but we are gain- 
ing muéh. We are rubbing shoulders 

London and Paris and countless 
other places, and we are rubbing the 
knobs and the angies off one another, 
good and plenty. It is not always easy 
or comfortable to have knobs .rubbed 
off you, and the process. sometimes in- 
volves a little friction; but we must be 
prepared for that. * * * 

Today, under the most"searching test 
fn the world—the test of comradeship in 
the face of battle and sudden death—we 
are acquiring a profound respect for 
one another. When wé have acquired 
just one other thing—tolerance for one 
another's point of view—we shall have - 
laid. the foundation of.an. understanding 
which is going to hold us all up 
through some difficult times hereafter. 
Getting this old world back on a pea 
basis; after the Kaiser has been pu 


Our weather is composed of sampies. és pchtes opportunity to jeer at them. “Their 


where he belongs, is going to call for all s 


our courage, sincerity, and foyalty to ~ 
our common ideals. When that 
period of reconstruction. comes, the 
first-plank in. its platform must be a 
solid understanding between the. two 
English-speaking races ‘They, at least, 
must speak with ~one voice, or-the 
whole fabric wil! fal to the ground. 

.Our two nations can. never hope én- 
tirely to. urderstand..o another. 
Neither :can they: expect -always to-see 
eye to eye. Their water pegsonalities 
are too robust. But.today. their sons 
are learning to. know the worst of one 
another and the best of one another ~ 
and the invincible humanity of oné an- 
other.- With that knowledge will.come 
—if we have the will—telerance of one 
another’s pointrof + & We ‘tatst ‘get 


That was, written: in-. July, 1918—that 
great, glorious month: that ‘began the “end 
of the warJ. It-ts just’ as pertinent’ today, 

Major’ Beith has ’cast his book in readable 
form, partly. narrative, ~ wherein three 
Americap doughboys wander about London - 
and have. their first taste of the trenches 
and the frort.line, and a group of. officers 

experien*c something of England as Wellas 
something of war. “He’has éven introdiiced 
a charming Amiericah hursé—two, in fact— 










cen- |: 


#4. joners is a Mrs. Brennan, a very impor- 


“ward ‘to his return home on 2a vacation 
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1S THIS IRELAND? th 
THE VALLEX-OF THE SQUINTING WIN- 
. sDOWS. By Bi Brinsley MacNamare. Bren- 
¥ tano’s.” $1.50 net 


TPN an dnterésting’ ‘! Prefatory Note '’: fo 
“his “novel “' The: Valley ‘of* the Squint- 
1 hg Windows,’ ‘Brinsley MacNamara 


“whole “@id’ not distike ‘his picture of Irish 
~Jifé nor find it untrue; though ‘the pedple of 
‘the particular, district in which the scene 
was laid were higlily indignant. ‘The latter 
fact is casy to utiderstand, ané all the eas- 
ier becatse the book doés seem to bear the 
stamp of truth; for a more utterly -despi- 

“cable set of people than those inhabiting 
“The Valley of the Squinting Windows *’ 
it would be difficult to find... With scarcely 
an exception they are mean, envious, back- 
biting, narrow-minded, and. foul-rminded, 
: Pejoicing heartily over any evil which may 
“chance to befall their neigtbors, their prin- 
cipal passion the lowést, cheapest sort of 
curiosity. The men are drunkards, with- 
eut sign or vestige of honor or generosity 
or morality; the women possess a certain 
degree of sex morality, but only becatise to 
lose it would give their neighbors a wel- 


Teligion is nothing but a mixture of bigotry ~ 
and superstition, and Father’O’ Keeffe, the 

parish priest, Who cheats at cards and wor- 

ships Mammon with. sifigle-hearted devo- 

tion, has no more conscience than his dis- 

gusting parishioners. 


Among the most devout of these patish- 


tant character fn the book, and an admira- 
bly drawn one. As a girl, Nan Byrne, she 
had tried to inveigle a rich farmer into 
marrying her, simply and solely because he 
was rich! The result of her manoeuvres 
was an illegitimate child, which disap- 
peared immediately after its birth, and dis- 
grace for Nan Byrne—whereat the neigh- 
bors exulted. She left the Valley, married, 
and presently cOmes back to lite there. 
When the book opens she is a hard-work- 
ing woman with a drunken husbatid; all her 
ambitions centred on the son, Johi Bren- 
nan, whom she loves as the means where- 
by she hopes to exalt herself-~above the 
other residents of the Valley. - This is to 
be achieved by making him*a priest, and 
the first chapter shows her looking for- 


from the charity. college in England where 
he is getting his training. What the Val- 
ley and its inhabitants do to:John Brennan, 
and the destructién they preséntly bring 
upon him, form the main thems of the 
novel... Nor is he the only one ‘the Valley 
destroys, body and soul. Myles Shahnon, 
whose vengeful plot has so much to do with 
the working out of the tragedy, might have 
been a good man but for the Valicy’s curi- 
osity and lack of any sense of decency, let 
alone hener; Ulick Shannon, his’ nephew,‘ 
was not entirely without: traces of good, 
cebuuchée though he was, and Rebecca 
Kerr, the young rchoolmistress, wins the 
reader's sympathy fand jidkis it from her 

first .furforn appearance until the Valley’ 

Grives-her forth in disgrace. 

The book is written in a leisurely; some-« 
times too leisurely; manner, but the style 

is good, the descriptions are muny of them 

well done, the dialogue is natural, and the 

characters real people, albeit extremely ob- 

jectionable ones, ..The climax by the lake 

lacks something of the tense dramatic force 

it.ought to have, but the effect of the ma- 

lignant power of the V; alley, a power as 






















































pervasive and insidious as some. vile mias- 
ma, is -excellently; depicted. --.Aithough 
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The physicist whose wonderful’ discoveries are chatiging. the J 
hitherto accepted theories of matter. : sf 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


And This Was Their 
First Meeting 


He had broken in to steal—his ‘first 
time. Deliberately he hid to wait for 
the chance. Then, one of the voices: 
he heard—women’s voices—said some- 
thing. For the moment he foigot. It 
was not remorse—not shame—but a 
wild, irresistible impulse—a gentle- 
man’s instinct to— 




















It is a lofty romance you will readin 


THE CITY OF 
COMRADES 


By Basil King 


He does not trife with clever, ‘artiicial 
ati nations: With a -yision—and |. mency—he 
pas Bes spd t t us 
er heferc. He jins: touched it 
vith. that "spiritual fire—thet ¢tortinasy wht 
for den years has made his bocka not 
atories but irspiration tc the Plow ws} sa 
‘ood fur the soal. 
With- unforzettabio erekneoms they poe 
heft 





P 


his ‘ a genfus for 
frien ehip—the man with ihe power. of te- 
mayor aanet 


women— 
of people woven into this interesting - 


t Wilh eeip You, Don't a bag ae i 


RS the bodes Seabees: 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 
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there are.moments when. it drags. mote 
than a little, the book is interesting. And 
it thoroughly convinces the reader that if 
this be a trué .picturé of the Irish, then 
there are. few people on the face of the 
earth more Idathsome, more completely 
without ‘redeeming qualities, than . those 
over whom writers hare sentimentalized so 








and a bit of a love-stofy. . But all this 1s to 





long. 
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powers that government could give him, 
that he might be free to carry on the war. 
With this the book ends: Tes Ca ae 
author’s preface is October, 1917. 

On the beginning .of Woodrow 4 
first Presidential term, M. Halévy, 
ments: - 

How Mr. Wilson was going to 


was not known, 
sure. He would 


Throughout the book he layS stress upon 
the President's strength of mind, his cool 
thinking, his determjnation. He does not 
always agree with him, does not admire 
everything that he has done in public af- 
fairs or always approve of his particular 
judgment; but always he points out his 
strength, coolness, imperturbability,’ and 
he defends him in good, round terms 
against much of the criticism’ leveled 
against him in the days of American neu- 
trality. Like William “Archer, he quotes 
Colonel Roosevelt's own utterances on 
neutrality in the early days ofthe Euro- 
pean war, and he has much to say of the 
mixture-of races, the necessity and the 
difficulty of union in democratic America. 
He calls attention to the American de- 
termination, in 1914, to ‘* work and give.”* 
And unfailingly he sees the President as 
@ man who “ is always a publicist whilst 
being at the same time a leader.’ He 
adds: 

His phraseology astonishes * * * dif- 
fering strangely from the lan- 
guage of the chancelleries. But, in 
truth, President Wilson is not a diplo- 

matist. * * * He never ceases to 
— to the masses for whom he de- 


He was one of the first men, in the mod- 
ern stage of our history, who saw the need 
for constructive statesmen, M. Halévy 
points out. Of his policy when ‘he first 
became a candidate for President the 
French author writes: ~ 

It was not a. conservative policy. 
Supported by a popular enth me 
which was directly excited, it kept in 
sight and aimed at constitutional modi- 
fications. It was not a revolutionary 
policy. It desired the reinforcement of 
the powers of the State and the sub- 
ordination of the parts to. the. whole, 

It was at once a popular and authori- 

tative policy which we may call Cae- 


M. Halévy writes interestingly of Presi- 
Gent Wilson's early life and academic 
@dreer, as well as his work, from 1890 to 
1902, as biographer and historian. As a 
g@ort of introduction to the story of his 
political leadership he says: 


wise American, so different from his 
predecessors, a man of an intellectual 
wee ae eee 
New World he aspired to direct. 


M. Halévy makes some pertinent com- 
ments on the growth of the idea of the 
League to Enforce Peace and President 
Wilson's advocacy of’ it. 


—— 


RESURRECTED NATIONS 


R. LEVINE says in his preface that 
if the information his book contains 
will contribute to the cldfification 

of the fundamental facts regarding the 
emancipated nationalities of Europe and 
the Near East, its object will have been 
attained. Of the complete fulfillment of 
that hope Mr. Levine may rest assured. 
His book fills remarkably well a real need. 
It is a clear historical statement of the 
essentials necessary to an understanding 
of just those facts which the average 
American knows next to nothing about. 


facts concerning Balkan affairs. It is 
surely a tangled web and Mr. Levine's 
book, while of course not exhaustive, it 
does not pretend to be thaf,) still gives 
enough to form a basis for judgment. In 
brief chapters he traces the history and 


govern 
coe as wae ’ 
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its conquest and 

netian blic -for several centuries, 

as well as her need of harbors. 

There is a hint of.irony in the last state- 
ment. Mr. Levine quotes an English au- 
thority, Sir Arthur Evans, to the effect 

«that “‘ to endeavor-to lay hold of Dalma- 
tian or Croat territory em masse, more 
especially any mainiand tract, would be; 
from the point of view of the true Italian 
interests, little short of ‘ midsummer mad- 
ness.’ '" Whe claim of Italian possession 


-tention at the Peace Conference) is dif- 
ferent. Fiume, the outlet of Croatia and 
Slavonia, is largely Italian. “* Its imnie- 
diate hinterland, however,’’ says Mr. Le- 
vine, *‘ is Jugoslav.’’ The author warns 
against too great sympathy for Jugoslay 
nationalism : 


Sympathy for Jugosiav nationalism 
on the part of the American people 
misdeeds. 


result of Jugoslav influences. 


Mr. Levine has written a cléar and in- 
forming book on a difficult subject. It 
ought to do much toward clearing away 
some of the bewilderment concerning prob- 
lems in which Americans have now a 
first-hand interest. 


REVOLUTION, DEMOCRACY 


THE 


“THE _ BRITISH fae! Sal AND 
AMERICAN An. Inter- 


CY. 
tation of Britian Labor 
orman A New 
Huebsch. $1. 


R., ANGELL’S new book belongs in 
that category of things sometimes 
facetiously referred to as “ impor- 

tant if true.” In the antediluvian time of 
less than a decade ago, Mr. Angell pub- 
lished a book called “ The Great Illusion,” 
which attracted wide and deeply interested 
attention. That book also would have been 
most important if it had been true. Un- 
fortunately for the world, it was neither. 
The first shot of the war dissipated its 
patiently worked out arguments and its 
optimistic conclusions, like the blown bub- 
bles they were. It sadly damaged also the 
reputation Mrs Angell was acquiring as a 
thinker and a prophet—damaged it so 
much that nothing he has had to say since 
has been much considered by thinking peo- 
ple. Nothing daunted, however, by his ili 
as a prophiet, every now and then 
in these pages he still essays that rdle. 
And it ts interesting to note that events, 
whenever there has been much develop- 
ment since the date of his writing, have 
had as little consideration for his feelings 
as did the world war. 
Most of the chapters which compose the 
volume were evidently written.a good many 
months, or even two or t years, ago, 








“of Fiume (the present chief bone of con-" 
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intensity of the author's love and grief for 
her. native Ireland. Both Katharine Ty- 
nan, who writes a tribute to her dearly 
loved friend of a lifetime as an introduc- 
tion, and C. P. Curran, who furnishes a 
brief biographical note, agree that her 
death was caused by the events of and 
following Easter week, 1916, in Dublin. 
Her love of Ireland and her devotion to 
the Irish cause absorbed her. The inten- 
sity of her passien of patriotism is revealed 
in the majority of these poems, which sing 
of Erin with a sad but noble beauty. One 
of the finest of them is called ‘* The Sacred 
Fire *’: 
They lit a fire within their land that 
long was ashes cold, 
-With splendid made it 
rh threw in their hearts of 


cca < saw thy slowly paling “cheek 


thee warm more, 
Kathleen, to bid thee ‘ive again. 

Although all of the poems were written 
during the years of the world war, none 
of them, except a few that voice horror 
and protest, betrays any interest in it, or 
sympathy with the struggie that England 
was making, or concern for the civilization 
that was at stake. It is little short of 
amazing that a poet of such notable gifts 
as Mrs. Shorter possessed could have lived 
in England during those years and yet 
never to have been imspired by them to 
song in any other mood. 

Many of the poems seem to have had 
their inspiration in some secret forewarn- 
ing of death, for they deal, with true Cel- 
tic eeriness, with the emotions of the dead. 
A very few are in a bappier mood and sing 
light-heartedly simple little measures of 
birds and trees and children. A dominant 
feature of all the poems is the simplicity 
of expression, no matter how cryptic may 
be the idea or the imagery. 


ROSSITER JOHNSON’S POEMS 


MORNING LIGHTS AND EVENING 
ae By Rossiter Johnson. New 
York: James T. White & Co. 

As editor, historian, novelist, and poet 
Rossiter Johnson has been, for many years, 
a familiar and distinguished figure in 
American literature, and this new edition 
of the best of his poems, first published 
nearly twenty years ago and now brought 
out anew in attractive dress, with revisions 
and additions, will be welcomed by lovers 
of verse. Its contents show a many-sided 
talent and varied moods, with perhaps that 
of retrospection, tinged with a serious sad- 
ness the one most in evidence. But there 
are others of rollicking gayety and of mis- 
chievous pews which beguile the ee 
into smiles and . One of 

thége merry-minded poems, ‘‘ Ninety-nine 
in the Shade,’’ familiar to seekers after the 
quaint in verse, deserves to be remembered 
for the enuity of its fancies and the skill 
with “ 
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horseback. 
about 14 « particularly objectionable prank 
caused her to be sent to a boarding school. 
It was an. ideal establishment, but her 
mother would not allow her te remain 
there, an@ had her transferred to a fash- 


graphed her father to come and get ber, 
Isabelle met an actor-manager and decided 
to go on the stage. The manager gave her 
a maid’s part of two or three lines, but be- 


the inevitable lover appears in the person 
of Captain Larry O'Leary, who “ looked 
like a hero out of a fairy book,”’ and was 
altegether ‘‘ too good to be true.”". Of 
course he falls in love with Isabelle, and 
helps her out ef one or two scrapes. Final- 
ly, her parents hand ber over to him-—no 
doutt with a sigh of relief. 


IN A SUMMER-HOUSE 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SUMMER- 
HOUSE. By Horace Hatchinson. New 
York: George H.. Doran Company. $1.50 


MYSTERY which really does mystify 

the reader, and that up to the moment 

when the author himself reveals the 
truth, is Horace Hutchinson's story, *‘ The 
Mystery of the Summer-House."* Ingen- 
fous, complicated, well put together, and 
with one or two clever touches of character 
drawing, especially in the portrayal of Ser- 
geant Crisp, the detective, ** The Mystery 
of the Summer-House "* is written in an 
agreeable style which makes it pleasant 
reading, apart from the curiosity-provoking 
quality of its plot. This plot, moreover, 
has plenty of twists and surprises, which 
more than once successfully fool the reader 
inte believing that he has identified the 
criminal. Of course the usual formula of 
throwing suspicion first on one person 
and then on another is adhered to, but 
though the story is related in the first 
person, and the narrator is a young wo- 
man, the author has refrained from drag- 
ging in any extraneous love interest—an 
omission for which the reader is duly grate- 
ful. 

Netty Cariton, an orphan, ts living with 
her uncle Ralph and his young and beauti- 
ful wife Enid, at Scotney House, the old 
family home, which, with the title, had de- 
scended te her uncle upon the death of her 
father, as she had no brothers. To this 
uncle she is greatly attached, and he to her. 
In spite of his marriage, she has remained 
the real if not the ostensible mistress of his 
establishment, his young wife having no 
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York ‘* finishing school,’’ ji. 


and reluctant youth who promptly tele-- 
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the daughter in one of her letters when 
she says: “ What reams I have been 
writing you—and all of it about pigs!’’ 
For while other live stock, including cows, 
mules, the daughter's husband, John, and 


thrive on a diet of soy beams, can be con- 
sidered as one. 

While the mother is entitely sympathctic 
regarding the pigs, her letters do occa- 
sionally stray from those carefully oiled 
treasures to such matters as the war and 
the proper t of husband She 
has occasional gleams of intelligence, as 
when she discourses upon the horrible ef- 
fect of cooking upon the disposition of 
any, even the best-natured, woman. “I 
have heard that there are Northern and 
Western women who can do all their own 
work and still remain agreeable members 
of their own family, but I must see them 
before I will ever believe it,"" she de- 
clares. 





chine 
CAROLYN 


CAROLYN OF THE SUNNY HEART. 
Ruth Belmore Mustra 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net 


The title of this book sufficiently indi- 
cates ite character. The heroine, Carolyn 
May Cameron, is a little girl with an ag- 
gressively cheerful disposition, who makes 
friends everywhere, and arranges the af- 
fairs of grown people in a satisfactory 
manner. One day in the park she meets 
the pale lady with the thin baby, and as 
her mother allews her to go where sho 





wish to assume the cares of t 
and liking to get away from the country 
and up to London as often as possible. The _ 
story, which is related by Miss Carlton her- 
self, begins one September night in the 
year 1913, with the violent midnight ring- 
ing of the fremt door bell. Livesay, the 
gamekeeper, is pulling at it furiously, and 
is evidently in a state of the greatest per- 
turbation. Something terrible has hap- 
pened, and that something is the murder of 
@ young and lovely woman, whose body 
Livesay-has discovered lying in the sum- 
‘mer-heuse, Detectives are summoned, and 
presently Sergeant Crisp of Scotland Yard 
appears. But Sergeant Crisp, though a 
clever, is by no means an infallible, person, 
and he makes more than one mistake be- 
fore the truth ts at last revealed. What 
that truth is, and all the incidents leading 
up to its revelation, the reader shall have 
the pleasure of finding out for himself. 





RUTH OF THE U. S, A. 


RUTH OF THE U. 8. A. 
Miustrated by Harold H. Betts. 
A. C, McClurg & Co. $1.50. 
A breezy title! And a breezy tale! 

Ruth Alden, working in an office in Chi- 

cago, longs with alt her heart to “‘ do 

something *' in the war. Furthermore, 
she longs for something that will stir up 
her fellow-countrymen to a quicker, deep- 
er realization of the need for quick 
American action.. For the story opens in 


By Edwin Balmer. 
Chicago: 


pi without, it would seem, exercising 
the smallest supervision over her move- 
ments, she visits them frequently in the 
very undesirable tenement where they live. 
Of course, there ts a mystery about the 
pale lady who has such beautiful hair, and 
as the villain is presently so obliging as to 
prociaim and describe his villainies, for the 
sole purpose, it would seem, of having 
Carolyn overhear him, she is enabied to 
reveal the.truth to the milliondire who ts 
known as ‘‘ the Griffin of Wall Street,”’ 
and so bring about a happy ending. 

Meanwhile she has a very good time in- 
deed, first in New York, then at a place 
called ‘‘ the Corners,”* not far from Sun- 
rise Cove, and later on Block Island, where 
she and her mother spend the Summer 
and all the important characters in the 
book finally congregate. A fire.in the hotel 
where she is staying and two eccentric in- 
dividuals posscesed of a wooden leg apieco 
help to make Carolyn’s Summer on Block 
Island a thoroughly enjoyable one. 
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Facts. About France 


A useful book entitled * Facts- About 
France ’’ has been prepared by E. Saiflena, . 























The Place of Agriculture 

in Reconstruction 

A Study of National Programs of Land Settlement 
By JAMES B. MORMAN, A. M. 


Assistant Secretary of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
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THE DRY ROT OF 
SOCIETY 


By MARIAN COX 
Shell shocks of truth in brilliant 
essays about. The Drunkard and 
about Woman in Love and War. 
At AB Bookstores... $1.25 net; 
Postage extra 


BRENTANO’S, Publichers, N.Y. 
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Republic;"* in. which he said: 


civil war. 


David Jayne Hill, former. Ambassador 
to Germany, has written a-book dealing 
with ‘' Present Problems in Foreign Pol- 
icy "' which the Appletons will bring out 
in a week or two. 


Columbia University last week awarded 
the Joseph Pulitzer prize of $1,000 ‘* for 
the American novel published during the 
year which shall* best present the whole- 
some atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners 
and manhood’’ to Booth Tarkington's 
**The Magnificent Ambersons.’’ The 
committee. of award consisted of Robert 
Grant, Chairman; -William Morton Payne 
and William Lyon Phelps. The. publish- 
ers of the novel, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
report that it ts in its fifth large printing. 


A mystery story, ‘* The Shadow of Mal- 
reward,”’ by John~B: Harris-Buriand, is 
@nnounced for mid-June publication by 
Alfred A. Knopf. It is Mr. Burland’s sec- 
ond novel of mystery to appear in this 
country, the first one having been ** The 
White Rook.’’ 


Professor William J. Crawford's new 
work, ‘* Experiments. in Psychical Sci- 
ence,”" 


tinue the ‘fqmous scientist's account of 
his investigations by laboratory methods 
of spiritist phenomena which he began 
two years ago in *‘ The Reality of Psychic 
Phenomena,’’ and will present the results 
ef later experiments. 


Those Americans who have been dis- 
covering the charm of Archibald Mar- 
shall’s stories: of- English life will be in- 
terested to learn. that he hopes to come 
to this country before long to write a 
story dealing with country life in Amer- 
ica. Concerning his plan he writes to his 
American publishers, Dodd, Mead & Co.: 
** I am longing to get out to the States. 
It’s long been an idea of mine to spend 
Summer. in America and’ write about 
country life there, in its different aspects, 
from the English countryman’s point of 
view. ‘This has never been done, although 
lots of Englishmen have written about 
the cities... Mr. Marshall is now com- 
pleting a new novel which Dodd, Mead & 
Co. will publish in the late Summer. He 
says that he has found three months suf- 
-ficient for the writing of any one of his 
books and that the last, ‘‘ The Honor of 


the Clintons,” which. he considers his 


most artistic production, was finished 
from first. to last in six weeks. 


In a letter from Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall in Toe New Yorx_Trues Boox Re- 
view of May 26 she was made by the com- 
positor to speak of the poet Longfellow 
as a “‘ sweet sinner,”” when her manu- 
script had referred to him as a * sweet 
ainger.’’ 


St. John Ervine, whose novels, ‘* Alice 
and a Famity ’’ and ‘‘ Changing Win 
have won much discriminating praise 
from American readers, will next season 
join the procession of British literary men 
who will make lecture tours in thia coun- 
try. Mr. Ervine is the author also of a 
number of plays of which the latest, 
* John Ferguson,’’ has this. Spring had 
New York presentation after a long run 
in London. 


Walter Hubbell’s collection of poems, 
**On the Battlefield and Other Poems,”’ 
containing a nimber of long poems on 
the European war, will be ready for pub- 
lication shortly by the Christopher Pub- 
lishing House of Boston. 


** The Sweet Dry and Dry ™ is the title 
of a humorous book on the prohibition 
question by Christopher. Morley. and Bart 
Haley which Boni & Liveright will _ 
lish earty in July. 


B.>W. Huebsch is bringing out a new 
edition of the century old classic, ** Health 


and Stiggestion;’’ by the Austrian - poet 


: World,” 





Aeened toe catty: piiicaton, by 


veiled story form the progress of the 
author, who in private life is Mgr. Fran- 
cis Bickerstaffe-Drew, from youth _until 


“his entrance into Oxford. 


———— 


William Harbut Dawson's “ The German 
Empire, 1867-1914,” -in_ two large octavo 
volumes, is in train for early publication 
by the Macmillan Company. The author, 
who has long been known for his thorough 
knowledge of. German affairs, has been at 
work upon [it for some time and it is said 


. to represent the most important and com- 


prehensive of his many contributions to 
the understanding of German history and 
institutions. It is intended for gs 1 
reading. 





The magazine, “ The New France,” has 
changed its name to “ Victory and the 
New France.” It will treat important 
topics of current interest that are of con- 
sequence to France and the United States 
and will have articles on art, travel, 
science; industry, lterature of interest to 
the two countries, as well as accounts of 
reconstruction in France and the after- 
math of the war. Mme. Claude Riviere, 
lecturer, author, and Associate Professor 
of French at Bryn Mawr College, will edit 
the transformed publication, and among 
its contributors will be Maurice Casenave, 
Director General of French Affairs in the 
United States. 


The-Sunwise Turn has ready for publica- 
tion as essay on Rodin translated by Jessie 
Lamont from the work of the Austrian 
poet Rilke, which will be uniform with the 
poems of Rilke which The Sunwise Turn 
published last Fall. This house will bring 
out soon a book on ‘’ The Intellectuals and 
the Wage Workers,”’ by Herbert Elis- 
worth Corey, an attempt to define the rela- 
tion to proletarian unrest of the new 
knowledge in psychology, science; history, 
and other fields. 

Edwin Gordon Lawrence, author of sev- 
eral books on various phases of voice ex- 
‘pression and other subjects, has received 
a letter from Mary. Anderson de Navarro 
in which she says of his last volume, 
** Sidelights on Shakespeare ‘’ Rt ie 
full of deep thought and understanding and 
very original. I have read it with keen 
pleasure. May I ask if you have sent a 
copy to the Shab re M rial at 
Stratford-on-Avon? It should be on the 
shelves of their library.’’ 








Mary Roberts Rinehart’s new novel, 
‘* Dangerous Days,” is announced for 
early publication this month by the George 
H. Doran Company. This house will soon 
have ready also a humorous skit by Irvin 
8. Cobb called ‘’ The Life of the Party,’’ a 
story by Robert W. Chambers entitled ‘‘ In 
Secret,’’ a tale of reconstruction; “ All the 
by Charies M. Sheldon, and a 
story of mystery, “One of Three,” by 
Clifford Raymond. bd 


Little, Brown -& Co. report that since 
the war the demand for E. Phillips 
Oppenheim’s novels’ has almost doubled. 
His January story, *‘ The Curious Quest,’’ 
is in its sixth printing and *‘ The Wicked 
Marquis,’’ published in May, had reached 
its second before the end of the month. 





SOCIETY IN EPIGRAMS 


THE DRY ROT OF SOCIETY AND OTHER 
BSSAYS. By Ma Cox, author of 
ds and the Velled W: a 


“The Crow 
a Spiritual riositi “Ventures in 
aS : Se Neck: Brentano's 


= 
$1.3. 
PIGRAMS chase each other across the 
iD pages : of this collection of Mrs. Cox’s 
essays, .which have already been 
printed individually in various American 
periodicals, including Tar New Youe 
Times Sunvpay Magazine: It seems almost 
as if the author had written a rough draft 
of her. work and then cut out everything 
that was unepigrammatic, leaving only a 
dazzling procession ‘of scintillations worthy 
of the masters in this kind of literature. 
Plenty of the epigrams are good. The 
author. shows a. deep interest in the work- 


_ ings.of the male and female. minds-and a 


felicity in recording those “workings. 


The. essay which gives ‘its name to -the - 


volume deals zie appeteer: eats. sanioct 
of ee ant Ba Re 


2 Gn. Bovey or ret as ate * 





The author calls Billy - Sunday ‘' the: 


Saint Vitus.of Morality’ and remarks that 
“ it is the tragedy of the drunkard that he 


is too full for utterance, even when sober.’’ 
She delves deep into the mysteries of love 
in t' + mext essay, “* The Fools of Love,” 
and emerges with many scintillating gems 
** Civilization has solved the séx problem 
for the male in licensing him to solve it for 
himself ''; ‘‘ Woman in love instinctively 
longs * * * to make a ritual of a “kiss, 
anda lifelong beatitude of a clasp” 
** Woman has thought ‘about love so much 
that. it has given her gout of the brain ’’— 
and.so on, in whole platoons. 

“* The Lady in War '’ aims to show that 
war is the lady’s element. 

The war has given the sex an esprit 
de impossible to 


‘“*The Gentleman in War'’’ shows the 
impossibility of the existence of gentlemen 
in Germany, and ‘‘ The Great Fear in 
Germany ’’ paints the land as a nation 
gone insane, the Germans as “the sub- 
jects, the suggestible, collective, hypnoid 
selves, of their uncanny overlordship.”’ 

There are some strange errata in the 
book—Mary Wallstonecraft for Wollstone- 
craft, Julie de Lespinesse for Lespinasse, 
midenette for midinette; trifies, perhaps, 
but trifles that should not have been al- 
lowed. All in all, Mrs. Cox's little gariand 
of essays has a stimulating quality, an en- 
gaging brilliancy and smartness, that will 
well répay the couple of hours that it 
takes to read them. 





THIS COUNTRY AS 
MR. CHESTERTON SEES IT 


( Continued from Page 313 ) 


39 we read concerning the slave traffic 
that ‘‘ as for the New Engiand Puritans, 
they. had from the first been quite enthu-. 
siastic about the traffic, in which indeed 
they were deeply interested as middlemen; 
and Culvinist ministers of the purest ortho- 
doxy held services of thankagiving to God 
for cargoes of poor barbarians rescued from 
the darkness of heathendom and brought 
(though forcibly) into the Gospel light."’ 

Indeed, we advise New Engianders not to 
read this book unless in the best of health. 
If of an apoplectic tendency the result 
might easily be fatal, and if they managed 
to survive they would have very little 
pleasure for their pains. They would find 
Benjamin Franklin described as ‘* the one 
revolutionary leader of the first rank who 
came from the Northen colonies ’’; they 
would look in vain for the slightest mention 
of Samuel Adams or John Hancock; and of 
another of their pinchback heroes they 
would hear this: 

John Adams was an honest man and 


sincerely loved his country. There his 
merits ended. He 


eee meee SE pale. i, - 
re persons are readily in- 
duced to act the ‘‘ strong ’’ man. 
Proceeding still further on their peniten- 
tial way they would see Chafies Sumner 
haled into court and pronounced ‘‘ null in 
judgment, a pedant without clearness of 
thought or vision, but gifted with a copious 
command of all the rhetoric of sectional 
hate,”’ a man quite “‘ incapable of follow- 
ing a line of consecutive thought ’’ and 
exhibiting in matters requiring lucidity of 
judgment ‘' a quite incomparable degree of 
puzzled stupidity.’" But the sons of Mas- 
sachusetts, in this instance, have no legiti- 
mate ground for complaint, for they were 
amply warned in the preface of this par- 
ticular aversion: 

I am afraid that some offense may be 
given by my of Charies Sum- 
ner. .I cannot help it. I do not think 
that between his admirers and myself 
»there is any real ‘difference as to the 
kind of man he was. It-is.a kind that 
. 1, detest—absolutely leprous scoundrels 
excepted—moré than I can bring my- 
self to detest any other of God’s crea-: 





We repeat, there is little flattery in this 
book ‘for those whe live éast of*the Hud- 
son’ River. Macaulay’s famous New Zéa- 
lander; in the midst of his vast solitude, 


taking ‘his’stand on a broken arch of Lon-'- 


don Bridge and sketching the ruins of St. 
Paul’s, is a less poignant figure-than the 
New Engiander standing naked’ and -for- 


* of the 


than the 
“on “ the 





tells a different story: 


Ro Biesme Bo Blass! Rye Bars Bag hate 24 
bat ate hehe mncdoy 


astonishing statements. His élection to 
the Presidency is thus described: 

And when the time came for the na- 
tion to speak, it rose as one man, and 
flung Adams from his seat. 

Now the election returns of 1800 showed 
Jefferson 73,.Adams 65. If the nation rose 
as one man there is no escaping the con- 
clusion that the nation almost had a dual 
personality. As for the inauguration, we 
are given once more the pleasing and 
purely imaginary picture of the newly 
elected President riding *‘ alone into Wash- 
ington "’ and tethering his horse ‘’ with 
his own hands,"’ and then we are treated 
to this additional and uncustomary detail: 


More really was the pres- 


unwashed 
the dainty politician in the very 
presence chamber. 

Thies is surely an anachronism, There 
certainly was no crowd, washed or un- 
washed, in Washington in 1801. The re- 
vels of King Mob came a full generation 
later when Andrew Jackson was wafted 
into power and the storm centre of the 
world was shifted from Tennessee to the 
Potomac. 

There are other unexpected features in 
this treatment of Jefferson, For instance, 
it is stated that Jefferson revealed unusual 
business ability in effecting the Louisiana 
Purchase. We observe “how shrewdly 
this supposed visionary can drive a good 
bargain for his country, even when 
matched against Talleyrand, with Bona- 
parte behind him:” Jefferson’s great 
merit, however, in this trangaction is that 
he was willing to play havoc with his pet 
conceptions of the Constitution rather than 
lose such an amazing piece of good luck, 
not that he was an especially accomplished 
trader. Happily on this occasion he at- 
tempted no prolonged mind-matching with 
Napoleon. 

It would be possible greatly to extend the 


. list of the egregious errors of fact in which 


this book abounds. It is, for example, not 
true that the American colonists bore the 
navigation laws “ without complaint” ; 
that friction between.the Colonial Govern- 
ors and Legislatures was very rare; that 
the Constitution of the United States owes 
little to English institutions, but that its 
principles are ‘‘ drawn mostly from the 
French speculations of that age "’; that the 
American Revolutionists were ‘‘ almost as 
much under the influence of classical an- 
tiquity as the French ’’; that it was the 
small States that hesitated most to enter 
the Federal Union; that Perry's famous 
victory occurred on Lake Ontario; that 
Maine was ‘‘ a territory hitherto a‘tached 
to Connecticut "’; that the ling thirty-six 
longitude was the Missouri Compromise 


_line; ‘that John Quincy Adams ‘ had nat- 
urally 


a certain heriditary hold on New 
England **; that President Poik found ‘him- 
self almost committed to the “* forty-seven- 
forty-or-fight ”’ position; that the <‘ity of 
Washi nm ** was the principal slave mart 
uth,’’ or that Lincoln ‘‘ was rec- 

t6 the Convention, as 
afterward to: the country, mainty-on tte 
strength of his humble origin, his skill 


‘a rail splitter, and his *anaesd ‘ability te 


bend a poker between his fingers.’’ 
- We may close 


New York, none could:be. more. tumeritel. __ 
auaer en thet city is located 
t bank of the “save, 


of course, in’a* metaphorical sense,’ 





















lads,”’ edited by George Cary 
published by G P, Putnam's Sons, 
York. 


“The Epistle of James” 


FLA 5 we i ee ee 
the following title? 


cs Practical Commen ry, or an 
Hon with Notés on the of 
Delivered in Sund) WwW y Lectures at 
Stoke-. Londo: 


j in. 
By Thomas ton, Minister of gig he 
Sondon. Printed a oF J. wep fay ~ 
Favne, and are sola shop. 

sign of the Parrot be in Paul's Church-yard. 





Thomas Manton, who was born in 1620 


approved of the execution of King Charles L., 
yet continved in the favor of Oliver,Cromwell 
and his Parliament. His valuable library: 
was sold at his house following his death. 
The catalogue of his books was the fourth 
one printed. His “Commentary on the 
Epistle of James was first printed in 1651, 
and has been reprinted a number of times. 
‘We do not find any record of the sale of 
this lecture. 


Battle of the Giants 


J. ‘R. EDWARDS.—Can you tell 
whether the quotation, ** Battle of the 
Gtants,"’ refers to the patie “. Waterloo 
or the battle of Austerlitz 
According to Brewer's pe he Note Book, 

neither the battle of Waterloo nor the bat- 
tle of Austerlitz was known as the “ Battle 
of the Giants,"’ but thé battle of Marignano 
was sd designated. This battle was fought 
on Sept. 13, 1515, and during which the allied 
French and Venetian armies under Francois 
I. and d’Alviano defeated the allied Italian 
and Swiss armies. The carnage was very 
great, as 12,000 of the conquered and 4,000 
of the victors were left dead and dying on 
the field. Trivulzio, who had been present 
in cighteen pitched battles, called them all 
child's play compared with this. “‘ combat of 
the giants.”” 








Audubon’s Works 
H. M. B.—Will you pine. tell me the value 
of these editions of Audubon'’s books of 
birds: 

Birds of America from drawings made 
in a United States and Their Territories. 
N. G. R, Lockwoo... 1870. 

ame same in 8 volumes, 1837. 

The age America from original 
drawings, 1 
& vole Qundrupeas of North America, 

* The bora of ‘Aiherica;* * eight volumes, 

suiaanenea by’ G. R. . Lockwood, about 1870, 
Brought $272 at auction in 1917. . With 
* Quadrupeds of North America,” three vol- 
‘umes, it fetched $300 at the Robinson sale 
in 1918 The ‘‘ Quadrupeds"’ alone has 
brought at auction frém $30 to $105. The 
“ Birds of America,”” 1860, fetched $266 at 
the Watmough sale in 1917-and $280 at the 
Robinson sale in 1918: We find ‘no record 
@f the 1837 edition in eight volumes. 


ANSWERS FROM READERS 


ba 
BORGE Z. COLLIER.—The lines on 
“ Life and Death,’’ concern which 
“e Ww. Bi inquired in your eof 
April: 20, are from Whittier’s * * Snow Bound, is 
as follows 
Yet P will dream, and Faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our need is just,) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must, 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine pgs his cypress trees! 
Who, ess, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play 
Who hath not learned, in hours as faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense un! wn, 
That Life is ever Lord of th, 
And Love can never lose its own! 


Answers to this appeal were also received 
from: Winifred N. Smyth, Troy, N. Y.; Ethel 
‘W. Hurst,.New York; Lucy M. Hildebrandt, 
Brooklyn; Miss A. H: Scofield, Bound Brook, 
N. J.; Blizabeth A. Wilson, Brooklyn; Mrs. 
George R. Wilsdown,. Cohoes, N. ¥.; Regi- 
nald A. Kenny, Utica, N. Y¥.; Katharine E. 
Heaton, Brooklyn; Miss“Marion C. Sheridan, 
New Haven, Comn.; Mrs. D.. M.- Rorer, 
Burlington, Iowa; Mrs. F..R.. Kimberly, 
Minden, Neb.; G.. A: Reeder, Wilmington, 
mig Ruth H.. Bartlett, Grasmere, N. H.; 

ty. Allen, Riverpoint, R. I.; Mrs. Paul 
a Van. Deusén, ri Cha N: Y¥-; Louis 
b ti, Ohio, and F. 





ger, Jr., Ci 


7 Pickford, Bridgeport, Conn. 





With ink she vee Fi 
HERBERT. NDA ALE.—In. your. issue -of 
Bee Eis oe tet : 
“Gould you with ink the ocean fill.” 
May I offer this for what 1t-}s worth, ina 


it; 
with you—my friend. 
Qulz.2 word—to belo, me _arasp 


Only a word—to es Belt 


wi 
Say it—my friend. 





Death a Journey 

H. DOWNEY.—The poem, “‘ I Think. of 
Death as Sdme Delightful voutney. inquired 
tor ey Chee les R. Skinner Ba Book Re- 
view of April 13, is by Theodore 
and can found oops ite in * The Game 
Book,” a beautiful little book of comfort ire ond 
cheer, (price 25 cents,) b 

Meth Concern, 150 
New York City. 


The authorship,of this poem has also been 
ascribed to Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


—_—— 


“Silent City of xaueres > 


J. 


lL. B.—In answer to of ** 
L.” for the author Pas the ilent City “of 
Greenwood,”” would author of 


the poem rwood, and it 
was printed in +g “Monthly, with illus- 
trations, Volume 38, Page 137. 


APPEALS TO READERS 


w. C.—WIll some reader kindly give 
; i source of the following quota- 
ions: : 


7a ee een Se ee ee 
The world has tried for a million years; 
But to hing who struggles and suffers and 


dies, 
I nive bye - rent glory and ‘worship. and 


Whate'er thou lovest-most 
E’en that become thou must; 

God if thou lovest God, 
Dust if thow fovest dust. 





“Not Death, but Love” 


E gar Pigg tn is from, one of 
Biize beth Barrett Brow’ "s poems. Can 
some reader elves me the 1 name ‘of of the poem? 
Guess now. who holds thee? 

Death, I said, but there the silver answer 


rang, 
Not Death, but Love. 





“My Lady’s Love” 
E. B. S.—Will some reader give the name 
of the a of the poem, “My Lady’s 
Love for Me” 7? 


From Darkness to Light 


V. Co BACON—Can any of your a 
tell~where to find the following lines 


The — that leads from @ivbinis into 


e greater t 
Leaves us still the shadows and dreams 
of clinging night. 





Daffodils 


JULIA ‘WATSON.—Can . some "of ‘your 
readers tell me en what poém the follow- 
ing quotation i. ta! : 


I was so ORES and today, 
Thor God has parted fe r away 
Fn Ng gotta lite from mine, 
my “bosom fills; 
pve ge lo? r bi ng “tale daffodils, 
Beloved, for the sign. 





Battle of the Alamo 


A. D. WILLIAMS.—I am trying to find 
the name and the author of a book coger 
about twenty-five years a con’ 
story of the battle of amo. 

is a poem about this ba 
th lines hae nage like ‘this: 

her one survivor, the Alamo 
Wy eaneet tell at this time wheth- 

k gives this one story ‘only or a 
number roe stories. any. of your readers 
give some clue to this book 


‘Invalids- 


L,.M. S.—In an A written by. Francis 
Titfany on Dorothea’ Dix he uses ‘this quota- 
Pr b world’s work is a done or — 4 
vende.” ‘Would some one be so go0d as 
verity, tile gaeent jon and give-its source. 


Following 








, Room. With ‘a-View 

HELEN H, os you read: 
ers tell me where I may mit J 3 
bx wae oe ie ts entitl 





ibe lanes, and The tald bran oa oye Seo, anere 


answer 
sues Tia werete thy Sak 
is 




















Literature, 25. v: ie brary. ni full - 
mic nema Numerous sets: 


Tbsen, ‘Tur- 
men ae 10 Le ae edi- 
fons. ickens, oO numerous men- 

pone Bookshop, = Bible House, 
bent St., 3d Ave. 


TRICK F. MADIGAN, AUTOGRAPH 
ite A eS ae Ave., at 46th St., 
Cc. Foremost in Important 
Original Autographs, eo’ me Manuscripts - 
and Historical Documents Celebrated 
People. Established over 30 aah Exhibi- 
tion and Sile of Autographs of Washing- 
ton, Lincotn, Napoleon, Roosevelt, Wilson 
other ersonage: 





and Distinguished P: 

Auloaanas Books and tographs. 
Highest cash. paid for Autographs. of 
all Famous . Phone 6495 Murray Hill 





IVATE . LIBRARIES | PURCHASED. 


arvard 
made anywhere. Davis’ Booksto: 


Street, near Church. Telephone ‘Co! rtlandt 





LAY BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, HISTORICAL 
books on Virginia ; Explorations for Rajil- 


ete.; Bible Commentary, etc. ; 
cyclopedia; Merchants’ Magazin 
old maps; sets; many others, 
Box 145, South Orange, N. J. 


History OF LONG iSLAND, BY BENS. 
F. Tho ew edition revised and 
¥ enlarged b F. Werner. Btrietly 


mited 
THOMS.& ERON, Inc., Publishers, 50 John 
Street, York: 





New 





Most SACRIFICE SET (24) ALEX- 
ander Hamilton Business Administra- 


tion text International Cor- 





respondence  Salesmanship books, efc. 
Real bargains, “Make offer. M 730 Times 
Downtown. ~—* 
_Ase BOOKS. '—- KELMSCOTT, -—. AND 
other Presses ; ens, Thackeray, etc. 
Original Parts. Coloured - Books. 
Autographs. Catalogue on -receipt of ad- 
dress, Frank Hollings, 7 Great Turnstile, 


Holborn, London, England. 





KS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
imenlied. no on what. subject. 
Please state wants. BAKER'S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14-16" seem, Bright Street, 
Birmingham, England. 


BOOKS * 





 Dageincene he ha OF AN INTERESTING 
collection of books comprising, first = 
pens of modern authors. ‘ost Free. 

aOR & Co., G81 Fifth Av., New ‘York 
we: : 





UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS . FURNISHED. 
Catalogues issued. E. R. Robinson, 410 
River St., Troy, N.Y. 





PARK’'S WASHINGTON PERFECT EDI- 
tion, Do ag King’s. Handbook, Boston, 
1885, $10.00: Portland, White Mountains, 
Montreal Baiifoe’ Guide, Portland, 1858, 
$10.00. Ch e, Montreal. 








we 


“ pecan Ph THE “RARE — CURI- 

Book Shop,’’ One East. 30th Street, 
(One 2 door from Sth Ave.) A ante will in- 
terest you. 






















































































































Paes § SALE, wr WEST 166TH St. 
67, telephone 5286 Audubon. prism 

wind tora memoirs of the English 
F ® Court i ttracti rte 
pp sede for the holiday season. Travel and — 
. &c. Catalogue: on request. 
AN (ists) and Chscte, Sent opalap tor Goer, 
an . Bend sta for Cat- 
Book: Knack of Selling.” 





alog. ioemoncl ; - 
‘ete. heckers 
Franklin Boo! Book Shop, 125 Oth Se NY: 





G. E, STECHERT & CO. (ALFRED HAPF- 
ner), 151 W. 25th St. r second- 
«= hand book store in America. Sets of peri- 
nd books: Scientific, literary, for - 
domestic.. Over er 200,000 volumes. 
 saageteie | LIBRARIES PURCHASED, Es.. 
ph mg! wanted, 13th. edition : 
a Me A 


Poms & ERON, Inc, 50 Jon St. 
N, “* it. N, 
Phone 4825 John: sage - 
Ww. BUY BOOKS AND PAY CASH. “FULL ‘ 
_value paid. for. large or small collections cy 








of sets .or misc. S. imates cheers 
fulty fu’ : Madison Boake ‘Store, 61 
B. 50th St., N.Y, Tel. Plaza.439. 





a LOVERS OF cHorce, ° Sir imal 
ae art Geer aay ae | 
e, © press, 

Nassau St NY of 


oats SCARCE AND. UNUSUAL, Books 
purchased and for sale. Catalogues upon 
request. Inc., 5 Beek- 
man 8t., New York. Phone Cortlandt 3018. 


wre TO ME FOR ANY BOQOK You 
want, and I will get it for oad Temple 
Scott’s Literary Bureau, Mail Order Dept., 
101 Park Avenue, New York. 


KS ON. THE. FAR WEST, THE 

Seclaee, Onliteraie oust | nm, Pioneer Nar- 
ratives, e' ‘atalo; just issued. 

Book Co., 25 West 424 8 ~ = 


ypc: AND ENCYCLOPAEDIAS BOUGHT 
Pi sare Bookstore, 114. B. 58th &t., 
ew Yo 


SPECIALIZE IN BINDING. UP BACK 
I volw of the National Geographic Ma; 

azine, price pér volume, neatly bound 
library Buc’ $125; in half 

















= DSC: a 





or 
se, 





soone AND AUTOGRAPHS, THOUSANDS 
oO 


f items. ‘Catalogues free.” R. Atkinso: 
97 mideriand Road, Forest Hill, London. 
England, 





Spree PRICES PAID. FOR LAW 


Acts of Ol 
Statutes. Ch “Christian Science a en 


ks. 
93 Nassau Street. New York, . 




















pagar Bar supplied at 25. cents 
141 vie 24th 
“Ss 
COLLECTION OF og Asecrgees yg 
fam cart aon Hi Pei. vqnoort. Ful 
ous oon: omer Da’ F 
on licati opt oe 
507 Fifth Ave., at 42d St., N. oy 
Telephone Murray Hill 4506. 
lection of einaie ant. nies ‘ 
from “Idylis iyiies of she 5S — at Prints 
oP pn neste d by A geo ‘Co. is ee ee 
met wet apne oe desired. 466 Times 


ge 3 ae Bookbinder; 
8t, hone Farragut 9058, 
Drawings by the 
“en bloc.” ered for ee 
ee BY ALFRED KAPPEEBS; A 
idemtenaienes 
GURBMAN 8: COMPANY: BOOKB: 
Established 1887.. Fine 











BASE OF MAGAZINES TO uae 
had at Abrahams Book Store, 145 ae Av 


pases. F bags mca th a. FOURTH | 
Ave, Absent ti Sept. 











WE Bae ny | 


77 ion Gol Past. Order NOW:. oti ae oy Right 
tion ng OW. Fith tion: restoring, int solander 
Division Association Publish 435 Lafa- other cases , beisi j 
yette Street, N. ¥. stants West S20 Stree ae mae 

R BOOK-LOVERS, ‘RARE On, RARE COINS, *8¥: ELRY, BEADS AND 
First Editions. eis ie Pare 5 
CQ. Gerhardt, 25 wa 424 St. Y. ‘and Elder Coin 










Weat 35th St.,, New York. . 
PS or ae 
him. Welbasky, 33 So aD 
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Ghosts Walk in Versailles 


Among the world statesmen now gathered in the corridors 
of that mighty palace—the ghosts of ancient courtiers glide and 
whisper—and ghostsof fine ladies trail their silken draperies. 

For Versailles was the sumptuous dream of.a selfish king. 
Three hundred years ago Louis XEV dreamed a wonderful dream 
of a palace so magnificent that it would make the whole world 
gasp in wonder and amazement. Hundreds of millions it cost 
him, and for all time it brought low the heads of all French kings, 


It was the first big cloud that promised the storm of the French 
Revolution. 


By the most superb irony known to man that same palace 
is today the scene of epoch-making treaties. 

Ablaze with the most magnificent court splendor the world 
had ever known—ringing with the echoes of the bloodiest 
revolution of all times—epic with memories of the wildest orgies 
—the most tragic grandeur+the most brilliant culture in all- 
history—this is Versailles. Here all the art, the literature, the 
drama, the society, the diplomacy—all the history of Frerich- 
civilization was centered for nearly two centuries. Here for a- 
hundred years the world has come to wonder and admire. = 

You can read the whole fascinating story in o 


THE MENTOR 


. 


for 
June Ist 


The Complete Story of Versailles, with 6 Sepia 


Gravure Illustrations and a score of others 


We want to send you this issue so you will know what a wogderful publication The Mentor is and what great benefjts 


you obtain as a member of the Mentor Association. 


The Mentor is not a magazine—it is a course in popular education... Each issue is permanent in usefulness—beauty 


—value, Approximately 100,000 previous issues were sold in the month of May. 


only. to members of the Mentor Association. 
month—twenty-four times.a year. 


How To Be An Entertaining Talker 


The kind of man you can listen to for hours because he talks fluently—entertainingly— 
about any topic that happens to come up—that is the kind of man.that reads The Mentor. 
Do you know women who are always sought as guests—who make the most charming host- 
esses because they take an intelligent interest in whatever the conversation may -be about? 
Such women read The Mentor. / a 

You, too, can be listened to eagerly by men and women of culture, can be entertaining 
compel attention—respect—admiration. 


Have the Fine Things of Life In Your Home 


People of réfinement—people whose homes reflect culture and good taste 
—are.proud.to have The Mentor uppermost on their library tables. 
For.fhe Mentor: is..a treasure house of regio ycectioy meeyan 
clearly written and setting:forth in attractive style the vital facts on 
worth-while subjects. ‘There is no better oe Fay bring to your 
home an atmosphere of beauty and dignity than to. bring there 
The. Mentor—no better way to securea broader and clearer 

understanding of. thé fine things of life. 
So great has been the demand for copies of The Mentor 
in. an impetishable form that we bind in leather.the issues 

of former years. * 


Pictures for Framing 
1 avure illustrations, many_of them reproductidns 
bs ine masterpieces, are in themselves a liberal 
education in the arts. . 





rete 
: If you wa 4 
nd:of the great everity that are being 





_- $end Only Ten Cents. 
and, we will mail you this issue about Verualite.. - ¥ehes we send- 
Fouk Gene e will be’ catered to receive The 
évery month for a year, Send. us $1.00 4 

not pepe tgs ra us $1 


It is not for general circulatién; but goes 


It is an artistically printed; profusely illustrated publication, issued twice a 
t f a Each issue gives the complete story of one subject of vital interst—some'topic of universal 
importance on art, travel, literature, history, music, nature, or-science. 


What You Get.és. a Member 2 20s 


Membership-in The Mentor Association entitles you. to five distinct services.) is > 
First—24_ issues. of “The” Mentor: bringing a beautifully printed and illustrated “atéry - 
every two weekd, all about one subject, written by 4 leading authority upon that subject— 
300 pases during the year. ie: hia 
; econd—6oo. beautiful illustrations, distribtited during-the-year through the¢text of 
24 issues of The Mentor. ‘ : : oa. 
Third—t4q4 gravure or color pictures, reproduced on art paper, all ready for framing; 
in deep, rich tones that-bring out all-the beauty of the originals. If you bought these in an 
art store they would cost you from 50c to $1.00 each, On the back of each picture is a crigp 
five-minute ‘desctiption of the subject that is portrayed. na 
Fourth*—Answers to any question on Travel, Literature, Art,“Music; History, - Nature or 
Science—any subject that is treated. in The: Mentor—-each answer-by an authority. - 
Fifth—Authoritative Club Programs.: Any program you may want fora club; a reading” 
circle, on an educational topic. ois 5 
A few of the 180 titles already published: — . 
. , Famous American Women Painters 
Michelangele ws, 
, -Caigheatca Animas Characters 
tery of the French Revolution 
tee Sate 
Faverite Trees 
The Story of the American Railroad 
Joum of Are 


-there... . Thete se a: Sc ay novels—a. thousand. romances—200. 

The tor: |= ‘of history crowded into the s 
wee The gl: Shed “only fot members. 0 Association, there “afte not 
xn Wig “$6 ‘spare.’ Send this coupon and the Toc ‘in. stamps” 


: We tuake-si. ptomisé for: delivery. after. this*present: printing ic: ex- 


to-visuatize-the- | -hausted.-- If-your toc comes ‘tog late we will, of course, return it. : 
staged >" ae Salen aa . ae 


‘the coupen for your copy ‘how. ~~ 





“of Versailles. As ‘The Mentor ~.. 


